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fhe “Musterbuch of Wolfenbiittel — 
and its Position in the Art of the 
Thirteenth Century 


VERLAG DER OSTERREICHISCHEN AKADEMIE DER WISSENSCHAFTEN 


The problems raised by the drawings of the 


famous Musterbuch in Wolfenbiittel are here HUGO BUCHTHAL 

explored in depth: the relation of their icono- 

graphy to metropolitan and provincial By- THE “MUSTERBUCH” OF WOLFENBUTTEL 
zantine art and to the art of Venice which ba 

held an intermediate position between east AND ITS POSITION IN THE ART OF 

and west; and, especially, the sources of the THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 


various sets of evangelist portraits, their 
affinity to those of the celebrated Gospels in 
Goslar and to the Greek Gospels in Athens 
with which they are usually connected; and 
their partial dependence on western, Latin 
prototypes. One chapter is devoted to the 
survival of these evangelist portraits in By- 
zantine art of the second half of the thir- 
teenth and of the early fourteenth century. In 
the last section the presumptive place of 
origin of the drawings is discussed on the 
basis of their style: up to now their execution 
in lower Saxony, the region which had also 
produced the Goslar Gospels, had always 
been taken for granted, but here it is discar- 
ded in favour of Venice itself — of that unique 
city state which played the leading part in the 
establishment of the Latin Empire of Con- 
stantinople, and where influences from all 
parts of the Christian world converged. Thus 
the .Musterbuch largely reflects the cosmopo- 
litan character of the artistic culture of the 
Venetian republic and its crucial role in 
mediating between the Greek and Latin 
worlds; it anticipates many formulas which 
became current in Byzantine art only several 
decades later. 


The figure of Christ from the Anastasis, 
reproduced on the dust jacket, is the central 
figure of a grand composition comparable to 
that in the slightly later church of the Trinity 
at Sopoéani, in Serbia, and combining ele- 
ments reminiscent of the well-known late 
twelfth century mosaic of San Marco in 
Venice with other, more ,,modern“ features 
which foreshadow the fully developed Palaeo- 
logan type of the fourteenth century. 
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VORWORT DES HERAUSGEBERS 


Es erfiillt uns mit besonderer Genugtuung, das vorliegende Werk iiber 
das Wolfenbiitteler Musterbuch in die Reihe der Byzantina Vindobonensia auf- 
nehmen zu kénnen — ist doch die wissenschaftliche Entdeckung und erste 
Bearbeitung dieser seltsamen Sammlung von Kiinstlerzeichnungen des 13. Jahr- 
hunderts in Wien erfolgt. Besonders dankenswert ist es, da8 Huco BucuTuat, 
Professor emeritus der New York University und Honorary Fellow of the 
Warburg Institute, London, sich der Aufgabe einer neuen Analyse und Deu- 
tung des Musterbuches unterzogen hat. Professor BucuTHAL ist wie wenige 
andere dazu berufen, in das Wesen eines Werkes einzudringen, das dazu be- 
stimmt war, kiinstlerische Formulierungen des byzantinischen Ostens der 
westlichen Welt zu vermitteln: er hat durch seine Arbeiten tiber die Miniaturen 
der Kreuzfahrer, Siziliens, Venedigs, sowie die von Byzanz selbst, das Ver- 
standnis fiir die Quellen und ihre Wirkung in den Rand- und Ubergangsge- 
bieten erschlossen — Gebieten, in denen auch das Musterbuch entstand und 
wirksam wurde. 

Als wichtigstes Resultat der vorliegenden Arbeit erscheint uns die durch 
sorgfaltige Vergleiche einer groBen Anzahl von Werken gewonnene Erkenntnis, 
daB das Musterbuch nicht ein vereinzeltes Phanomen war, sondern nur eine 
von mehreren Vorbildersammlungen, von denen einige eng miteinander ver- 
wandt gewesen sein miissen und ahnliche oder sogar gleiche Topoi tradiert 
haben. Nur so 1a8t sich das annahernd gleichzeitige aber von einander unab- 
hangige Auftauchen derselben, letzten Endes byzantinischen Motive in Hand- 
schriften, Monumentalmalereien und Plastiken in Deutschland und Italien 
befriedigend erkléren. Dieses Resultat erméglicht eine differenziertere Ein- 
sicht in die héchst vielfaltigen Verflechtungen der kiinstlerischen Uberlieferung 
als sie bisher méglich war — iibrigens auch dies ein Thema, das gerade in Wien 
immer aktuell gewesen ist, von JULIUS VON SCHLOSSER bis heute. 

Vielleicht wird in kommenden Jahren noch ein oder der andere Nachweis 
einer spezifischen Quelle fiir ein Motiv des Musterbuches gelingen, am ehesten 
durch neu zu entdeckende Monumentalmalereien — die wichtigsten Aus- 
sagen des Buches werden dadurch aber kaum beriihrt werden. 


O. Demus 


To my Wife 
on the Forthieth Anniversary 
of our Marriage 


(20 December, 1979) 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


This little book has a chequered history. A brief discussion of the Afuster- 
buch was included in my lectures on “Aspects of middle Byzantine illumi- 
nation” delivered at the Pierpont Morgan Library in New York early in 1977, 
and should have been part of the book in which these lectures will eventually 
be published. But when I was asked to talk on the same subject at the sympo- 
sium arranged in connection with the Exhibition Die Zeit der Staufer in Stutt- 
gart, and when I subsequently repeated the lecture at the invitation of various 
institutes and universities, notably in Vienna, it gradually expanded, and 
its contents and conclusions began to change: soon it had outgrown its original 
length and purpose, and would no longer have fitted into the series of lectures 
as they were envisaged for publication. I was greatly relieved, and honoured, 
when Professor HunGER offered it the hospitality of the Byzantina Vindobo- 
nensia. My grateful thanks are due to him for his generous proposal. 

Thanks to a grant from the Volkswagenstiftung I was able to spend 
almost two months in Wolfenbiittel in the summer of 1977 to study the Bfuster- 
buch in the original. Dr. Wotraanc Mixpg, head of the manuscripts section 
of the Herzog August Bibliothek, who has a keen personal interest in the 
Musterbuch himself and had lectured on its codicological problems at the 
above-mentioned symposium in Stuttgart, not only gave me unrestricted 
access to the manuscript but also took the uniquely helpful step of opening 
the binding of the gathering which contains the drawings, and to have the 
loose sheets photographed. The Jfusterbuch illustrations in this book are all 
based on photographs of the unbound leaves. Dr. Miipz also accompanied 
me to Goslar, and saw to it that I could study the Gospels in the Town Hall 
at leisure. For these and innumerable other acts of kindness I am grateful to 
him, to his colleagues at the Wolfenbiittel Library, and to its director, Professor 
Pau RaaBE. 

My scholarly debts are heavy indeed. I frequently discussed the problems 
of the Musterbuch with Hans Britine whose own paper at the Stuttgart 
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symposium offered some decisive new aspects, and who made that paper 
available to me in typescript before it was published (in the Zeitschrift f. 
Kunstgeschichte, 1978). Its influence on my book will be obvious to any reader 
familiar with the subject. Even greater is my obligation to Orro Demvus, with 
whom I was in daily communication about the Jfusterbuch during our common 
stay at Dumbarton Oaks in the spring of 1978, and to whom I owe much 
encouragement and crucial insights, such as the suggestion of the Venetian 
origin of the’ Musterbuch. He also took the trouble to read the whole book 
in typescript, eliminating errors and suggesting improvements. As so often in 
the past, our friendship going back almost half a century has been a constant 
source of inspiration and moral support. 

Jonn Lowpen kindly and patiently read through my typescript and 
rendered it into fluent and readable English. I also want to thank WERNER 
SerBT, who spent much time and took infinite care in preparing the typescript 
for the press; T. Juttan Brown, Hetmur BuscHHavsen, BERNHARD DEGEN- 
HART, Martin Gosesrucn, S. Papapaki-OgrkLanp, W. F. Ryan, IRENE 
VasLeF, and Kurt Werrzmann for supplying photographs and for answering 
a number of questions. To S. Kapas and the Patriarchal Institute for Patristic 
Studies in Salonica I owe the photographs of miniatures in manuscripts on Mt. 
Athos, and the permission to publish them. Finally, I would like to express once 
again my gratitude to the two institutions of higher learning in the United States 
where I was privileged to work, and where parts of the present book were 
written, if only as by-products of more comprehensive projects: the Institute 
for Advanced Study in Princeton and the Center for Byzantine Studies at 
Dumbarton Oaks in Washington both provided the specialized libraries and 
the congenial atmosphere which made the writing of this book possible. 


Hugo Buchthal 
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The great German art historian WiLHELM VécE concluded his pioneering 
book ‘Eine deutsche Malerschule um die Wende des ersten Jahrtausends’’, 
published in 1891, with the programmatic words: ‘Es gab Malerbicher’’?. 
The elusive problem of pattern books has haunted historians of medieval and 
Byzantine art ever since. V6GE suggested that the south German scriptorium 
treated in his monograph possessed collections of sketches and model books 
on which the iconographical tradition and continuity within the school depen- 
ded. More recent research has shown that such sketchbooks and pattern sheets 
existed at least as early as the late fourth or fifth century*, the period to which 
the earliest surviving miniatures may be traced back. They transmitted 
iconographic and formal elements, ‘“‘topoi”’, from manuscript to manuscript, 
from atelier to atelier, from place to place, and from generation to generation *. 
The need for such drawings is clear: it is most unlikely that in the ordinary 
course of events book illustrations were copied from original manuscripts 
whenever a new cycle of miniatures was to be produced — if only because of 
the inevitable wear and tear. Moreover, most manuscripts illuminated by 
order of a person of high standing, an emperor or a prelate, probably left the 
atelier soon after their completion. And in the case of mosaics and frescoes, 
it only stands to reason that in most instances portable visual aids served as 
intermediaries between one monumental cycle and another‘. It is only in the 
nature of things that hardly any of these drawings have come down to us. They 
were not works of art in their own right which it would have been worth 
saving, and as they were exposed to considerable wear and tear, they were 
discarded when they had served their purpose’. The few chance survivals 
which we do possess do not encourage far-reaching conclusions about their 
precise nature; and we know nothing about the all-important question of 


1 W. Véax, Eine deutsche Malerschule um die Wende des ersten Jahrtausends. 
Westdeutsche Zeitschrift f. Geschichte u. Kunst, Erginzungsheft 7 (1891) 378. 

2 B. Brenk, Die frihchristlichen Mosaiken in S. Maria Maggiore zu Rom. Wies- 
baden 1975, 179f. 

2 R. W. H. Sceerrer, A Survey of medieval model books. Haarlem 1963, 3. 

4 E. Krrzincer, The Mosaics of Monreale. Palermo 1960, 43f. 

5 QO. Demvus, Byzantine Art and the West. New York 1970, 31. 
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how many copies of individual drawings circulated. In his book on the mosaics 
of Monreale Ernst KirzinceEr® has distinguished between two types of models: 
pictorial guides, i.e., more or less complete scenes or even full cycles which 
safeguarded the transmission of iconographical material in monumental art 
or in manuscript illustration, and collections of single motifs, i. e., characteristic 
figure types which could be reproduced in various combinations and in different 
contexts wherever they were wanted’. This accords well with Véax’s earlier 
findings. 

Model books must have been particularly prominent in the artistic 
tradition of the Greek East. In Byzantium, iconographical programs were 
rigidly fixed by the church and, at least theoretically, did not lend them- 
selves to the slightest change. “The art belongs to the painter”, decreed the 
Seventh Ecumenical Council in 787, “but the disposition of it is the prerogative 
of the venerable Holy Fathers”*®. The image of a person or a sacred event, 
correctly inscribed and thus theologically authentic according to orthodox 
belief®, told its subject just as reliably, or even more so, than a written text. 
The important function of the model book as the guardian of the purity of 
such an unalterable program of religious images is self-evident. And when, in 
the wake of the Crusades of the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, the 
Latin West came into ever more intimate contact with the arts of the Greeks, 
and many a western artist must have travelled east to study in Constantinople 
and elsewhere”, Byzantine originals of many kinds offered themselves as 
models for both iconographical guides and motif books. 

The large single sheet now in the Yale University Library (fig. 1) is a 
characteristic pictorial guide. A single program is recorded consistently and 
systematically but rather summarily in regard to details: the figures and 
groups recorded in bare outlines represent the most important saints of the 
month of December arranged in the order of their appearance in the Greek 
calendar”. The leaf is the product of an orthodox community in an Arabic- 
speaking country; it is probably of post-medieval, relatively recent date, but 
reflects an earlier model and certainly an earlier practice. No doubt the figures 


© E. Krrzinacer, l. c. 49. 63. 84. 

7 D. A. J. Ross, A late twelfth century artist’s pattern sheet. JWCI 25 (1962) 122 ff. 

* C. Manao, The Art of the Byzantine Empire. Sources and Documents. Englewood 
Cliffs 1972, 172. 

$ Nicephorus Patriarch, Antirrheticus I 38 (Mranz, P@ 100, 293B): “The inscrip- 
tion is the seal of truth”. 

10 H. BuscHHAUSEN, The Klosterneuburg Altar of Nicholas of Verdun: Art, Theo- 
logy and Politics. JWCTI 37 (1974) 3. 

1 W. Cann — J. Marrow, Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripta at Yale: a 
Selection. The Yale University Library Gazette 52 (1978) 273f. (no. 87). 
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were copied either from a miniature in a Greek Menologium manuscript, or, 
even more probably, from a calendar icon, and were intended to transmit the 
identical program — either for use in another Menologium manuscript, or on 
a calendar icon. 

The well-known Musterbuch of Wolfenbiittel!2, on the other hand, which 
is, apart from the collection of drawings of Villard de Honnecourt'*, the only 
key monument of its kind about which there exists an abundant literature, 
stands in a class by itself. It is usually considered the work of a craftsman of 
the second quarter of the thirteenth century from the German region of lower 
Saxony, a region which has long been famous for its particularly keen absorp- 
tion of Byzantine iconography and style, especially in the period around and 
after 1200. The word Musterbuch is in fact a misnomer, a pars pro toto: Cod. 
Guelf. 61, 2 Aug. 8° in the Herzog August-Bibliothek in Wolfenbiittel is a 
collection of miscellaneous writings, mostly of a didactic nature, consisting 
of four sections. Part 2, fols. 75 to 94, of approximately 16,6 x 12cm, is a 
septernio with several additions, and contains two commentaries on the Latin 
grammarian Priscian as well as the famous drawings. The sketches, comprising 
some thirty figures, all by the same hand, occupy only twelve pages, the rectos 
and versos of the four folios 89, 90, 92, and 93, and of one bifolium, fols 78/91. 
Between fols. 89 and 90 one leaf with drawings was cut out; the stub with 
some of the drapery of one of the lost figures is still clearly visible (fig. 2). 
We may take it that that leaf had, like fols. 89, 90, 92, and 93, drawings on 
its recto as well as on its verso. 

Naturally, both the drawings and the texts were executed before the 
leaves were bound; in several instances (fols. 90. 907; figs. 4. 5) the drawings 
even extend slightly into the other half of the folio. Nevertheless, the fact 
that the other half was never used to complete a composition is a clear indi- 
cation that the leaves were always intended to be part of a bound volume. 
This is confirmed by an examination of the sheet, now fol. 78/91 (figs. 16. 17), 
which has drawings on both sides, with figures placed at 90° to the fold. The 


13 The literature on the Musterbuch until 1975 is listed by R. Kroos in: Staufer- 
Katalog I 596f., no. 765; add: K. Werrzmann, Constantinopolitan Book Illumination 
in the Period of the Latin Conquest. Gazette des Beaux-Arts 86 (1944) 193ff. = Wetrz- 
MANN 1971, 314ff.; WEITZMANN 1963,46ff.; IDEM, Icon Painting in the Crusader Kingdom. 
DOP 20 (1966) 754f.; R. Havssuerr, Review of: J. Sommer, Das Deckenbild der Micha- 


eliskirche zu Hildesheim. Niedersdchsisches Jahrbuch f. Landesgeschichte 38 (1966) 257— __ 


261; O. Demus, Byzantine Art and the West. New York 1970, 36. 202; H. Bexrina, 
Zwischen Gotik und Byzanz. Gedanken zur Geschichte der sichsischen Buchmalerei 
im 13. Jahrhundert. Z{K 41 (1978) 217ff.; R. Kroos, Sichsische Buchmalerei 1200— 
1250, Ein Forschungsbericht. Z{K 41 (1978) 283 ff. 

13 H. R. Hannwoser, Villard de Honnecourt. Graz #1972. 
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arrangement of all the figures and groups in two rows of equal size corre- 
sponding to that of the single pages points to its ultimate destination as part 
of a manuscript. But the beautiful head in the exact centre of fol. 78/91 
(fig. 16) is contemporary with the other drawings, and must therefore date 
from the period before the binding. Perhaps the leaves, in all probability the 
property of an itinerant artist, were first only folded in the middle and carried 
about in a small leather satchel before they were bound up as a volume‘. The 
binding must have taken place soon after the execution of the sketches. On 
this occasion, part of the lower margin of most leaves was cut off, and fol. 
79/90 was folded the wrong way round, so that the drawings came to stand 
upside down (figs. 4. 5)!5. Finally, the seated figure on fol. 92 (fig. 13), which 
has part of the right foot and suppedaneum cut off by the preceding verso leaf, 
must have been added after the volume was bound. But the drawing is in the 
same hand as all the other figures. 

The codicological data mentioned so far might be considered sSaiplieatad 
enough. But there is worse to come. Comparatively soon after the leaves were 
bound and used for the Priscian texts, and certainly not later than the end of 
the century, the sketches had served their purpose and were no longer con- 
sidered useful. The leaves with the drawings, and the two pages of the quire 
which were still empty, fols. 79 and 94, were covered with very carelessly 
executed reddish writing in a current hand (notularis)!*. The text was inge- 
niously identified by Dr. WoLraane Minpz as the beginning of Guillaume de 
St.-Thierry’s Epistola ad fratres de Monte Dei"; it comes to an abrupt end 
at the bottom of fol. 94, soon after the beginning of the second chapter, towards 
the end of paragraph 75, with the words fratrem obedientem, in the middle of 
a sentence. On some pages the sketches were respected, but in most instances 
only the heads were spared, so that some of the finest drawings now appear 
horribly disfigured. Only fol. 89 (fig. 19) was left untouched, as also must have 


“4 J. v. ScHtosseR, Zur Kenntnis der kiinstlerischen Uberlieferung im spaten Mittel- 
alter. Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen des allerhichsten Kaiserhausea 23 (1902) 
314 ff. 

18 The pages had accordingly to be reproduced on our plates standing upside down, 
ef. figs. 4, 5. A complete and detailed codicological analysis of the whole manuscript will 
shortly be published by Dr. Wo.raane MILpg. 

18 B. Biscuorr, Paléographie. Deutsche Philologie im AufriB, ed. W. STAMMLER. 
Berlin ete. 1952, cols. 379ff., esp. col. 428; M. G.I. Lizrrinx, Pour une nomenclature de 
l’écriture livresque de la période gothique, in: Nomenclature des écritures livresques du 
IXe¢ au XVI¢ siécle (Colloques internationaux du centre national de la recherche scientifique. 
Sciences humaines 4). Paris 1954, 18. 

17 Guillaume de St. Thierry, Lettre aux fréres du Mont-Dieu (Lettre dor). Intr., 
texte critique, trad. et notes par J. DicHanegr. Paris 1975, 202. 
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been the following leaf which was later cut out. This can be inferred from the 
fact that the text on fols. 89¥ and 90 is practically continuous'®. It stands 
to reason that the drawings on both sides of the leaf which was removed must 
have been in good condition. 

Some years ago the sketches were photographed under infra-red light’, 
and all were published; the crippling writing, and some later additions to the 
drawings, e. g., on fol. 89 (fig. 19), could to a large extent be eliminated, but 
it must also be said that in the photographs the firmness of the figure contour 
has considerably suffered. A similar attempt undertaken on the occasion of 
the Exhibition of German drawings in Munich in 1956 seems to have been 
more successful”, but the results were never published. 

The fact that the text of the H’pistola runs continuously and practically 
without any gaps from fol. 78 to fol. 94 allows one important conclusion. By 
the time the quire was bound, i. e., very soon after the execution of the sketches 
and probably even before the seated figure on fol. 92 (fig. 13) was drawn, the 
gathering looked exactly as it looks now, with the single exception of the one 
folio conjoint with fol. 80, which is now missing. There were no further losses. 
It would be futile to engage in speculation about the subject of the excised 
drawings”; as they were not spoilt by any later writing, we may take it that 
they might have added considerably to our appreciation of the Musterbuch 
as a whole. With this exception we possess ag much evidence as ever existed in 
the bound sketchbook. 

The Ifusterbuch, seen as a whole, defies classification as either a pictorial 
guide or a motif book. About half of the drawings reproduce easily recogniz- 
able constituent elements of New Testament scenes. One or two of these 
scenes may be reconstituted virtually complete, the others only in fragments. 
But they are intermingled with drawings of other subjects, among them two 
different sets of evangelist portraits; there are also one or two figures which 
have so far defied convincing interpretation. There are no captions or identi- 
fying inscriptions, only the human figures themselves, preferably shown in 
interesting poses or actions, with much attention given to the heads, and with 


18 Though the upper part of the text on fol. 90 was obliterated, only about five 
lines of the text in D£CHANET’s edition are missing. This obviously means that the cut-out 
leaf had no text. 

18 MILpDE 1972, 112—137. 

% Dr. BERNHARD DEGENHART in Munich kindly sent me those photographs taken 
in 1956 which could still be found: I am most grateful to him for his interest and help. 
Unfortunately the photograph of fol. 89 which might have been crucial (cf. p. 65f.) could 
no longer be traced. 

31 Though part of the drapery of one of the figures on the leaf which was cut out 
can still be seen, the figure cannot be identified. 
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elaborate drapery arrangements**, But as a rule the hands are rather summarily 
rendered; and all other features which would belong to complete compositions, 
such as landscape or architectural elements, are rigidly suppressed. Seats, 
benches etc. are suggested with a few strokes of the pen rather than carefully 
drawn. With a few exceptions even the haloes of holy persons are omitted, 
as are the stigmata in the Anastasis scene. 

There is no system in the way the artist represents all this heterogeneous 
material. The arrangement is in fact very confusing. Parts of one composition 
are juxtaposed with parts of another, more often than not in meaningless 
combinations; in some instances there are various ways of interpreting the 
evidence. The fact that disjointed elements on different pages, or even on the 
same page, belong to the same subject does not yet mean, necessarily, that 
they were even copied from the same model, especially when they are rendered 
on a different scale. When the various New Testament scenes are correctly 
put together and studied in isolation, they might well be taken for part of a 
pictorial guide. They were indeed treated as such in a by now famous article 
by Kurr We1tzmann?3 who reconstituted eight Byzantine feast and Passion 
scenes, and suggested that they were copied from a Greek de luxe lectionary 
of the early thirteenth century, with the intention of handing down Byzantine 
iconography to Saxon miniaturists. His iconographical identifications are 
with very few exceptions entirely acceptable. But his way of interpreting the 
evidence is no longee wholly convincing. It would appear that a re-examination 
of his conclusions is now due. 


32 GosEBRUCH 1975, 41. 
23 WEITZMANN 1961, 223 ff. 
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One of the most impressive scenes, of a truly monumental quality, and 
which is also the only one in the Musterbuch to be copied complete, is the 
Anastasis. Christ steps boldly to his left in a magnificent sweeping movement, 
while simultaneously he turns to look back over his right shoulder (fig. 3). 
He grasps Eve by the wrist, liberating her from Hades. Adam, and the assembly 
of kings, prophets and just men who belong to the left and right of the central 
group, are on other pages of the Dfusterbuch (figs. 4, 5). Adam who appears 
to be crouching (at the bottom of fig. 4), should be imagined more erect, 
stepping upwards like Eve. Thus the three central figures would originally 
have formed a symmetrical group. 

The figure of Christ stepping towards the right while his drapery is 
blown up horizontally by the wind is reminiscent of the Christ of the late 
twelfth century mosaic of San Marco in Venice (fig. 6). Stylistically, though, 
the Musterbuch Christ is more progressive; the overall movement is more 
convincingly depicted, and the accumulation of hard, ample, and plastically 
conceived drapery motifs has closer parallels in the mosaics of prophets in 
the west arm of San Marco, which are nearly contemporary*4. The figure of 
the defeated Hades crouching on the ground, with one leg drawn up, is also 
comparable to the same figure in the San Marco mosaic. The complicated 
movement is amazingly well understood. But it is strange that in the Muster- 
buch Hades is represented as a beardless youth — one of the numerous anomalies 
of iconographical detail which we shall encounter in the course of this study. 
There are also other, more essential differences between the iconography of 
the drawing and the mosaic. In both, Christ turns towards Adam, whom he 
literally drags up behind him. But in San Marco, and in other middle Byzan- 
tine representations of the scene, He holds a cross staff in his other hand. By 
contrast, in the Musterbuch Eve is included in the group which thus becomes 
strictly symmetrical, with Christ in the exact centre, grasping simultaneously 
the wrists of both protoplasts. In those Byzantine monuments which have 
come down to us this type of symmetrical composition does not make its 


*% BELTING 1978, 245. 
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appearance before the early fourteenth century®®. Previously it was Adam 
alone whom Christ seized by the hand and raised from the dead; Eve merely 
stood or knelt at Adam’s side. The earlier type was a more literal illustration 
of the basic text, the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus. But in the Palaeologan 
period the new formula came to be preferred. One of the reasons for the change 
may well have been the growing development of the cult of the Virgin: humanity 
was condemned because of Eve’s sin, and is redeemed through Mary, the “new 
Eve’ 26, Thus Eve now shares with Adam the honour of being raised by Christ 
who tears her, as it were, from the depths. Eve’s soaring motif (though not the 
grasping of her wrist) has a good parallel in the Anastasis frontispiece of an 
early fourteenth century lectionary in the Dionysiu Monastery on Mt. Athos*’. 

I have mentioned that the earliest surviving Byzantine parallels for this 
type of symmetrical Anastasis date from the early fourteenth century. In the 
fresco at Studenica, in Serbia, the grandiose movement of the central figure 
of Christ is very similar®®, and the face of Adam is almost identical. Only 
Christ’s mantle, blown vertically upward, and generally the straightening and 
the hardening of the drapery patterns, point unmistakably to the late date of 
the fresco. In the roughly contemporary Parecclesion of the Kariye Camii in 
Istanbul, Christ appears fully en face and no longer turns toward Adam” 
— a further step away from the standard middle Byzantine type. It is certainly 
significant, therefore, that the symmetrical grouping occurs much earlier in 
the Latin West, in several Saxon manuscripts from the period about 1250. 
Perhaps the earliest recorded instance is an initial originally from an evan- 
gelistary in the Historical Archive in Cologne (fig. 8), a very close relative of 
the Gospels in the Town Hall of Goslar to which I shall have to refer again; 
like the Gospel manuscript which may be by the same hand, it should probably 
be attributed to Goslar itself and dated in the fourth decade of the century. 
The composition is very much the same as in the Musterbuch; even the crouch- 
ing figure of Hades is immediately comparable. Another example is a miniature 
in an evangelistary in Vienna (fig. 9), produced in all probability just about 
the middle of the century in Braunschweig, i.e., again in the same geographi- 
cal region as the Gospels*!. Here Christ appears fully en face, as in the Kariye 


28 S. Der NERSESSIAN, in: UNDERWOOD, Karije Djami IV 321. 

36 Ibid. 321; E. GuLpan, Eva und Maria. Graz—Ko6ln 1966, passim, esp. 35ff. 

37 Monchsland Athos, ed. F. D6LGER (and others). Munich 1943, Abb. 122; WxrrTz- 
MANN 1961, fig. 8; Treasures of Mt. Athos I, pl. 38. 

% Der NERSESSIAN, l. c., fig. 5. 

2° On the iconography of the Anastasis see WEITZMANN 1961, 234. 

» Staufer-Katalog (R. Kroos), no. 766. 

31 R, Kroos, Drei niedersichsische Bilderhandschriften des 13. Jahrhunderts in 
Wien (Abhandlungen d. Akad. d. Wiss. Géttingen, phil.-hist. Kl, Dritte Folge, no. 56). 
Gottingen 1964, Abb. 10. 
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Camii fresco; but the movements of the three protagonists are less vigorous, 
and Christ is standing rather than stepping forward. In the present state of 
our knowledge we cannot be certain when and where the symmetrical compo- 
sition, with Christ grasping simultaneously Adam’s and Eve’s wrists, was 
used for the first time. But whatever its antecedents, the probability is that 
it was current in Byzantium well before the re-establishment of Greek rule in 
1261, and found its way into the Bfusterbuch from a Byzantine source®. 

The lateral groups of kings, prophets and just men (figs. 4, 5) depict an 
unusually large number of figures. If one imagines them arranged frieze-like 
to the left and right of the main group, the result is a grand multifigured compo- 
sition of broad extent, rather similar to that in Sopoéani in Serbia*® (fig. 7); 
one wonders whether such a scene could ever have fitted onto a single page 
in a manuscript. In the BMusterbuch John the Baptist points towards Christ 
and turns round to the group of just men behind him on the right; in Sopo- 
éani he is represented in the same attitude and with the same gesture but 
leading the group of kings who approach from the left**. The ornamental 
borders which decorate the robes of the kings recur in other Anastasis scenes, for 
instance in the above-mentioned Dionysiu lectionary® and in the Kariye Camii 
fresco**; the pattern on the hem of the fourth king from the left in the Musterbuch 
is misunderstood, as are the kings’s crowns, which are generally of western type. 
The headgear of the prophets, on the other hand, is common enough in Byzan- 
tine art®’, but does not, so far as I am aware, occur in Anastasis scenes. 

One last point: one would have expected that in the Musterbuch the two 
lateral parts of the composition would have been symmetrically grouped, i. e., 
facing each other on a verso and the opposite recto page**. Instead, they are 
on the recto and verso of the same leaf, an awkward arrangement which makes 
it impossible to see them side by side, and to take it in at one glance that they 
are the outer part of a single frieze-like composition. This can only mean that 
they were not copied direct from a single Anastasis composition in which the 
flanking figures faced each other symmetrically on either side of the central 
group, as they do in the closely parallel fresco in Sopo¢ani. Had such a scene 
been copied, the lateral parts would certainly have been reproduced opposite 
each other. Their immediate model can only have been an earlier collection 


33 Der NERSESSIAN (as note 25) 321. 

33 §, Raposé1é, Sopoéani. Beograd 1963, pl. XIX. 

*4 On inversion in medieval art, cf. W. KOHLER, Die karolingischen Miniaturen I. 
Die Schule von Tours 2, Die Bilder. Berlin 1933, 282. 

35 Cf. note 27. 

3* UNDERWOOD, Kariye Djami ITI, pl. 352. 

37 Ibid. II, pls. 79 ff. 

48 T. ., as they are arranged on our figs. 4 and 5. 
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of drawings in which the Anastasis frieze had already been broken up and 
distributed over several pages. In that intermediate stage, the two lateral 
groups may still have faced each other. But the Wolfenbiittel master took 
the decisive step of separating them completely. Thus, the connection of 
his sketches with the presumed Byzantine original can only have been at 
second hand. He may never have seen a complete Anastasis composition of 
the Sopo¢ani type himself; his second-hand reproduction is faithful in most 
details, but it requires an effort of the imagination to reconstruct the complete 
composition in one’s mind. 

One of the major figures in the Musterbuch, and at the same time one of 
the most beautiful ones, is the Angel seated on Christ's empty tomb (fig. 10). 
From a purely iconographical point of view, WEITZMANN’s comparison with 
the miniature in the Gospels Iviron 5 on Mt. Athos®® is valid enough. But the 
overall character of the figure, its imposing movement and impressive monu- 
mentality, and the masterful rendering of the complicated contrapposto 
movement, all are much closer to the corresponding fresco in Mile3eva in 
Serbia, of ca. 1235 (fig. 11). The main difference is that the MileSeva figure 
is reversed. There is a similar bulging of the mantle round the hand holding 
the staff, and a similar prominent fall of the drapery below the hands; in the 
Musterbuch it juts out sharply like an arrow — certainly the most progressive 
stylistic feature among all the drawings, and one which almost suggests the 
hand of a Palaeologan master. The standing Virgin on fol. 91 (fig. 17) probably 
belongs to this scene, in spite of GILLEN’s tempting suggestion*! that she may 
be a Virgin from an Annunciation. She compares well with one of the Holy 
Women in the miniature of the Iviron Gospels. 

The essential comparison for the drawing of Christ from the Agony in 
the Garden (fig. 12) was already proposed by Rttcker-Hannuoser over fifty 
years ago‘: the figure is so similar to its counterpart on the left of the Agony 
mosaic of San Marco in Venice (fig. 14) in which Christ addresses Peter, that 
the connection must be more or less direct. The San Marco figure, an attractive 
combination of Byzantine and western features, may be called typically Vene- 
tian“4: the Musterbuch drawing must have been copied straight from this 
individual mosaic or, even more probably, from the sketch or cartoon which 
was used for the mosaic. Thus the head, especially in the treatment of the 
hairdo and beard, conforms more to the type of the drawing of Christ of the 


39 WEITZMANN 1961, fig. 16; Treasures of Mt. Athos IT, fig. 17. 

 §. Raposcé16, Miled’eva. Beograd 1963, pl. IX; BeLtine 1978, 249. 
41 O. GittEN, Das Goslarer Evangeliar. Goslar 1932, 32. 

43 Cf. note 39. 

4 RickeR — HAHNLOSER 9. 
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Anastasis in the Musterbuch. Peter from the Agony scene also reappears in the 
Musterbuch, on another page (fig. 20, bottom right); the figure is badly pre- 
served and can be made out only with difficulty. But in spite of the disfiguring 
writing which covers most of the drawing, the acute angle described by Peter’s 
left elbow, as well as the formation of rocks close to his left shoulder, leave no 
doubt about the identification of the scene and its model in San Marco. Finally, 
the apostle stretched out on the ground at Christ’s feet in the mosaic has a 
close parallel on fol. 92 (fig. 13)4®. In the mosaic he is not fully visible, but in 
the drawing he is rendered complete with legs and feet — a decisive argument 
in favour of the theory that the Musterbuch sketch was not copied from the 
mosaic direct, but that both go back independently to the same Byzantine 
model, a drawing or cartoon which was more complete, and specially prepared 
for that particular section of the mosaic. According to Orro Demvs, three 
different masters worked successively on the long drawn-out frieze of the mosaic 
of the Agony; the section with which we are here concerned was the work of the 
second master —- the same who was called to Rome in 1218 to work in San 
Paolo fuori le mura‘® — a valuable chronological pointer, which applies of 
course not to the Musterbuch itself but only to its predecessor. The naked 
soles seen from below in the drawing of the apostle stretched out on the ground, 
are a recurrent feature in Byzantine works from the middle of the twelfth 
century onwards, and especially popular in evangelist portraits of the “deco- 
rative style’ which flourished in the decades before and after 1200*. 

The huge bearded figure to the left on fol. 93%, on the other hand, should 
not be considered part of the cycle of Christ’s Agony. The drawing (fig. 12), 
with its grandiose sweeping movement, and with one of the most beautiful 
and lively heads in the Musterbuch, was identified by Rickrr-HaHNLOSER as 
Abraham sacrificing Isaac4®. WEITZMANN rejected their claim, and preferred 
to see in this figure another apostle from an Agony scene**. But I should like 
to revive HAHNLOSER’s identification: the corresponding fresco in the church 
of St. Achilles in Arilje in Serbia (1295) offers an excellent and to my mind 
utterly convincing parallel (fig. 15). The figure appears reversed, but all the 
detail is common to both: witness the kneeling motif, the continuous hem of 
drapery connecting the right knee with the left foot, and the heavily bearded 


46 OQ. Demus, Bisanzio e la pittura a mosaico del Duecento a Venezia, in: Venezia 
e l’Oriente fra tardo medicevo e Rinascimento. Firenze 1966, 125ff. 

46 W. OaxesHort, The Mosaics of Rome from the third to the fourteenth century. 
London 1967, 295 ff. 

# ©. Devs, Studien zur Buchmalerei des 13. Jahrhunderts. JOBG 9 (1960) 83. 

48 Ricker — HAHNLOSER 9. 

4? WEITZMANN 1961, 237f. 

© §. Petxovicé, Arilje. Beograd 1965, pl. 7. 
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face turning round to look over his shoulder. There can be no doubt about 
the practical identity of the figure types. They have, by the way, an exact 
predecessor in a fresco on the outer wall of the narthex of the Hagia Sophia 
in Ochrid, from the twelfth or thirteenth century, which is too badly preserved 
to be reproduced®, It is true, as WerrzMann has pointed out, that this 
identification would make the figure the only part of an Old Testament scene 
in the Musterbuch; thus it would not fit his theory of single lectionary model 
for all the biblical scenes. But it appears in any case that WEITZMANN’s 
theory will have to be abandoned. The point will be taken up again presently. 

There is little of importance to add to WEITZMANN’S discussion of the 
Transfiguration (fig. 16), but his comparison of the three main figures with 
an antiquated lectionary miniature is not really convincing. The subject is not 
preserved among the mosaics of San Marco, but the Christ in the late twelfth 
century mosaic of the Multiplication of the loaves and fishes’, with his unna- 
turally high waist-line, straight contours, and the insecure position of his 
feet is immediately comparable. The Musterbuch figure of Peter kneeling, on 
the other hand, which is drawn on a much larger scale and was probably an 
afterthought, may well be derived from a different model, perhaps of earlier 
date. Apart from the head, the comparison with the Iviron lectionary * is 
here more to the point. WxITzMann’s interpretation of the six figures in the 
lower part of fol. 89 (fig. 19) as Christ leading the apostles up and down the 
mountain of the Transfiguration®*, on the other hand, is to my mind unex- 
ceptionable. The two to the right correspond exactly to the second and third 
on the left in the corresponding miniature of the Iviron Gospels, no. 55%, and 
the figures on the left to those on the right in the same manuscript. It is es- 
sential to understand the special approach of the Musterbuch master who for 
the most part copies the details of his models without much imagination, 
but often makes changes, selections or omissions from a complete scene. 

The Lamentation scene (fig. 17, bottom) is reduced to three figures: the 
dead Christ with his hands crossed, Nicodemus kneeling at his feet, and 
Joseph of Arimathaea approaching the group with his hands raised in des- 
peration 5’, They form a homogeneous group which recurs, e. g., in the fresco 


61 Cf. the line-drawing in L. HapERMANN-MiscuicH, Une longue tradition byzan- 
tine: La décoration exterieure des églises. Zograf 7 (1977) fig. 1. 

53 WEITZMANN 1961, 227ff. 

83 Berrini 1944, pl. XXXVIa. 

54 WEITZMANN 1961, fig. 2; Treasures of Mt. Athos IT, pl. 5. 

85 WEITZMANN 1961, 229. 

86 Tbid., fig. 4; Treasures of Mt. Athos IT, fig. 31. 

s? §, Raposé1é, Sopoéani et l'art européen du XIII® siécle, in: L’Art byzantin du 
XIII¢ siécle (Symposium de Sopoéani 1965). Beograd 1967, 200. 
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of the church of the Peribleptos in Ochrid (fig. 18), from the very end of the 
century. In accordance with the late date of this fresco, one notices an over- 
emphasizing and a dramatisation of emotion; gestures and facial expressions 
convey intense grief and anguish ®*. But there can be no doubt that the fresco 
represents a later version of the same Byzantine composition from which the 
three figures in the Musterbuch were excerpted. In order to justify the inclusion 
of the Lamentation in the Wolfenbiittel cycle at all, and thus in its presumptive 
lectionary model, WrEITzMaNN had to invoke the combination of the scene 
with the Descent from the Cross which is the subject of a Good Friday lection 
and was therefore sometimes counted among the Great Feasts**. Here is an- 
other weak point of the theory of the lectionary model, to which we shall have 
to return presently. 
At the end of this survey a few minor figures deserve passing mention. 
The enthroned person in royal dress next to the Virgin (fig. 17) may well be 
Pilate®, even though no strictly comparable middle Byzantine figure has so 
far turned up. The appearance of the hair is typically Venetian — a form of 
toupet found frequently in mosaics there from about 1220 onwards®, but 
rarely seen anywhere else. In the Jfusterbuch it recurs in the two evangelists on 
the right of fols. 89 and 89¥ (figs. 19, 20), and, finally, in the enthroned figure 
on fol. 92 (fig. 13). The latter is surely a king, though drawn without crown 
and orb. It is impossible to say whether he is intended to be a biblical figure, 
comparable to one of Christ’s royal ancestors on the roughly contemporary 
painted wooden ceiling in Hildesheim®, or a secular king corresponding to 
innumerable representations on works of art of the period, such as the Oswald 
reliquary, again in Hildesheim®. However this may be, the left hand which 
should hold an orb is here simplified, and summarily rendered as if it were 
concealed by a glove. The last figure to be mentioned here is the king squeezed 
in between the two author portraits on fol. 91% (fig. 16, top). He may well be 
a borrowing from a Pentecost composition, though this would appear an odd 
choice as he would thus represent only a very secondary figure in the Byzan- 
tine Pentecost iconography. But no suggestion has so far been made that can 
be considered more appealing or more credible. 


88 T, VetmMans, Les valeurs affectives dans Ja peinture murale byzantine et la 
maniére de les représenter, in: L’Art byzantin du XITI¢ siécle (as note 57) 48. 
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6 Ibid. 241. 
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The comparisons here adduced follow essentially those proposed by 
WerrzMann, which are for the most part quite convincing. They point un- 
equivocally to Byzantine, or Byzantinizing, models. But one should also realize 
that those comparisons were deliberately chosen from the realm of book 
illumination, from Gospels and lectionaries, and also that they belonged to a 
large extent to the eleventh century, in other words, they were somewhat 
antiquated by the thirteenth, and cannot be taken to represent the kind of 
model which was actually used by the Musterbuch master. The parallels which 
I adduced, mainly monumental paintings, for the most part dating from the 
late twelfth and the thirteenth century, seemed to be more relevant — even 
in those instances where the Byzantine works were of later date than the 
Musterbuch drawings themselves. Some of the drawings do not illustrate 
liturgical feasts at all, and never occur in lectionaries. One even represents 
an Old Testament subject. Practically all of them are well attested in the field 
of monumental art. Feast scenes, of course, belong to monumental church 
decoration just as much as to the lectionary. Our master — or rather his 
predecessor, the author of the original Musterbuch — must have studied 
various Byzantine fresco ensembles on the spot; he did not always copy every 
detail, but liked to introduce variations, and occasionally even some idea of 
his own. Finally, it can hardly be accidental that we were time and again led 
back to the mosaics of San Marco in Venice. Here is an important piece of 
evidence to which we shall have to return. 

It would be a mistake to overlook the difference in the quality of the 
various sketches. No praise can be too high for the drawings of the Christ of 
the Anastasis and the Agony in the Garden, or of Abraham sacrificing his son; 
they are grandiose and expressive figures of superior quality, and their exe- 
cution was no doubt the outcome of an artist’s long training in a centre where 
the Byzantine tradition reigned supreme. The type of head used for Abraham 
in the Sacrifice scene echoes that of John the Baptist among the frescoes of 
the Peribleptos church in Ochrid®. Figures like those of the main group of 
the Transfiguration, on the other hand, show our master at his worst; the 
figure of Christ, especially, is badly proportioned and does not really stand 
upright but is, as it were, conceived from the head downwards, as if he were 
suspended from above. It is certainly no accident that these remarks apply 
just as much to the mosaic figure of Christ from the Multiplication of loaves 
and fishes in San Marco, which we adduced as comparison®, The master 
himself was evidently dissatisfied with his rendering of the head of Elijah and 


* D. Gornakov, The frescoes of the church of St. Clement at Ochrid. Beograd 
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thought it desirable to produce a second and more accomplished version on 
the same page — a head which is infinitely superior to the first attempt. The 
groups of kings from the Anastasia, too, in their stiff attitudes, western types 
of crowns, and with legs which do not fit their bodies or in some instances are 
missing altogether, betray the hand of a second-rate master. It should be 
mentioned that this “taking apart”? of human figures occurs in a similar way 
among the contemporary mosaics of San Marco®, 

One wonders to what purpose these drawings were copied at all from the 
original Musterbuch. The arrangement of the various scenes, which are frag- 
mented and distributed over several pages, must always have made it difficult 
to see them in their correct context. The untidy disposition of the icono- 
graphical material would appear to make them unsuitable for use as a pictorial 
guide — a function which this part of the Musterbuch might otherwise well have 
filled, and which its immediate predecessor, the original Jfusterbuch on which 
these drawings are based, certainly did fill. The term ‘“‘motif book” would be 
equally misplaced if applied indiscrimately. In fact, only a single figure seems 
ever to have fulfilled this function: Joseph of Arimathaea in the Lamentation 
scene (fig. 17) re-appears as one of the onlookers in the scene of Zacharias in 
the Temple in the Goslar Gospels (fig. 21), the close relative of the Bfusterbuch 
which has been mentioned before. There can be no doubt about the original 
context of the figure: we saw that it appears as Joseph of Arimathaea in the 
fresco of the Peribleptos church at Ochrid, and that it must have found its 
way into the Musterbuch from a somewhat earlier Byzantine fresco of the 
same subject ®’. The Goslar master, for his part, cannot have used the Muster- 
buch figure direct, but must have been acquainted with its predecessor in an 
earlier collection of drawings: in Goslar it stands, if somewhat shakily, on 
both feet, but in the drawing the right foot is missing *®*. The reason may well 
be that in the fresco and, by implication, also in the earlier fresco copied by 
the predecessor of the sketchbook, the figure was invisible from the knees 
downwards; and both masters had to resort to makeshifts. The Goslar painter 
must have been so impressed by this highly emotive figure type that he 
decided to re-use it in a different context: the identity of the figure was ap- 
parently irrelevant if it could be put to good use. Here is a prime example of 
the use of a motif book. But it is the only one of its kind. It is interesting to 
note that the comparatively classical character and the emotional restraint 


*¢ Orro Demus kindly drew my attention to the fact that these shortcomings have 
parallels among the mosaics of San Marco. In the panel of the Finding of the body of 
St. Mark, e. g., bodies and feet of several figures do not fit, just as in our group of kings 
(BeTrini 1944, pl. XCIII). 

* Cf. Raposé1é, Sopoéani (as note 57). : 

8 Already noticed by RickKER — HAHNLOSER, p. 22. See also GoszsRrucH 1975, 35f. 
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of the Wolfenbiittel figure have been retained neither in the Goslar Gospels 
with its exaggerated insistence on expressive gestures, hor in the Ochrid 
fresco which belongs to a later phase in Byzantine painting. In any case 
the surviving Musterbuch sketches are simplified and cursory copies of an 
earlier Musterbuch with definite Venetian reminiscences, which had @ more 
rational arrangement of scenes and was probably compiled in Venice — not 


necessarily by a Saxonmaster. 


III 


The various evangelist portraits deserve a much more detailed discussion 
than has been accorded them hitherto. They, too, differ considerably among 
themselves, stylistically as well as iconographically. All of them share their 
respective pages with figures from New Testament scenes, so it would appear 
that both were copied from the same set of models. The most enigmatic 
figures are the two groups on fol. 91° (fig. 16, top). That on the left echoes 
unmistakably the scene of John dictating his Gospel to Prochoros, which 
occurs as an author portrait to the Fourth Gospel from about 1000 A. D. 
onwards®, Following the prescription of the text, the Acts of St. John, the 
evangelist is usually represented standing and turning round to the hand of 
God which appears in the sky. In later examples he is also shown seated, but 
again not looking at his disciple but upwards at the divine inspiration”. 
The combination in the Afusterbuch of the two figures who have no rapport 
with each other strikes one as somewhat artificial. Our master, or rather his 
immediate predecessor, may have adopted the figure of John with its unusual 
type of head and drapery pattern from a model which represented a different 
subject; perhaps the two figures were combined for the first time when the 
Musterbuch, or rather its antecedent, was put together. The group is a typical 
instance of those paraphrases of Byzantine iconography which our master 
was so fond of introducing into his work. 

Even more problematic is the group to the right. A bearded author with 
& beautifully finished head, a forceful and expressive character portrait, 
supports with his left hand a closed book held upright on his knee. He sits 
almost frontally, but his head is slightly turned to the right, toward a female 
personification in classical dress who puts one hand on his shoulder and ex- 
tends the other in a gesture of speech. It is only natural to assume that the 
author is also intended to represent an evangelist, but again he does not 
conform to any known figural type. The addition of the personification, 


* H. Bocurnat, A Byzantine Miniature of the Fourth Evangelist and its relatives. 
DOP 15 (1961) 132. One of the earliest examples is the beautiful miniature in the Athos 
manuscript Dionysiou 588m, ef. Treasures of Mt. Athos I, fig. 287. 

7” H. Hunaer, Evangelisten. RBK II, col. 467. 
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whether we call her Holy Wisdom or Divine Inspiration, completes the scene 
as the classical poet-and-muse group”. A similar group 1s ier to apie 
an inspired evangelist during the early Byzantine period”, but t e et 
seems to have fallen out of fashion after iconoclasm. However, it survive = 
various guises, especially in provincial art, well into the fifteenth century end 
beyond. It is moreover frequent in psalters of the so-called ae 
recension; here, a similar personification 4 Vantique, sometimes labelled Me e 
dia, is the faithful companion of David playing the harp among his ee ; 
and occasionally also of the aged king composing the psalms. For example, 
in an eleventh century psalter in Milan”, the personification with her ete 
manding gesture, who inspires a aa psalmist, is very similar to the 
i Musterbuch drawing (fig. 22). 
sab ovat one suspects that the figures in the Musterbuch do not re- 
produce a homogeneous group. Like their counterpart to the left, they have 
been put together artificially from two originally separate parts; the personi- 
fication is rendered on too small a scale — though she is standing she appears 
smaller than the seated author — and her pointed gesture of speech is meaning- 
less as the author is neither writing nor composing, and accordingly not 
looking for inspiration. Nor does it seem likely that the figure is intended to 
be David; there is nothing in the If usterbuch drawing to remind one of any 
ntations of the psalmist. 
saa ran lock for other eae of evangelists and inspiring personifications 
within the artistic orbit of the Musterbuch drawings and their antecedents, 
i. e., in Byzantine and Byzantinizing art, mention should first be made of the 
relief sculpture of the evangelist John which formerly decorated the icono- 
stasis of San Marco in Venice, and which is now in the adjacent Cloister of 
§. Apollonia (fig. 25)’. In the sculpture, a female personification, whom | 
may again dub Divine Wisdom, appears behind the evangelist’s shoulder i 
seems to whisper in his ear. In view of the connection of the Bfusterbuch wit 
Venice this example may well be significant; I shall have to come back to 
this point later on. More relevant, perhaps, are certain Serbian frescoes and 
miniatures of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In the portrait of Matthew 
in the Gospel of Kumaniée’® the inspiring personification sits, as 1t were, 


1 Ibid., cols. 467/68. 

1 Tbid., col. 468. ee er 

i < ia nee I codici decorati e miniati dell’Ambrosiana ebraici 
° a Bae oe vo 8 ff. Reproduction in the Exhibition Catalogue Venezia 
. iene ee Ses eerie. ene ae 1950, colour plate C. 
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suspended in the air, very much like her counterpart in the eleventh century 
Milan psalter illustration. The similarity is in fact so striking that one is temp- 
ted to argue that the motif of inspiration, which had lain dormant in evangelist 
portraits for so many centuries, was borrowed straight from an illustrated 
psalter. The key example is the miniature representing the same evangelist in 
the Gospels of the Patriarch Sava, now in the Monastery of Chilandar on Mt. 
Athos (fig. 26)77. Matthew is here represented writing, and the inspiring 
personification, labelled Holy Wisdom, is again rendered on a somewhat 
smaller scale than the protagonist, and corresponds perfectly to her counter- 
part in the Musterbuch: she stands just as firmly on the ground, and her gesture 
of speech and command is practically identical. Although the antecedents of 
the group in Serbian art are still unknown, the similarity of the two persons 
is too close to be accidental. In addition, it is certainly significant that similar 
groups of evangelist and muse appear in Serbian frescoes of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, for instance in the church of the Virgin at Peé, and 
in Manasija”®. 

These two evangelists on fol. 91 seem to be unique in their way, and 
hence of little help in understanding the more general problems posed by the 
Musterbuch drawings. Fortunately the Jfusterbuch contains two more sets of 
evangelist portraits which do afford interesting and relevant evidence con- 
cerning its inspiration, and its sources. One set of four is presented in two 
antithetical groups, John and Matthew on the recto and Luke and Mark on 
the verso of fol. 89 (figs. 19, 20). Like the flanking groups belonging to the 
Anasiasis composition, they are arranged on the two sides of the same folio, 
and, accordingly, cannot be seen together at one glance — an additional 
argument for the second-hand character of the Wolfenbiittel drawings. The 
four evangelists form two pairs which belong together; they would certainly 
not have been deliberately torn apart if they had been copied directly from 
an original work where they were shown next to each other. The portraits 
occupy roughly the upper two thirds of the pages, while the lower thirds are 
given over to secondary figures from the Transfiguration and the Agony in 
the Garden. Obviously the evangelists were drawn first, and the biblical figures 
added at a slightly later stage, when it turned out that there was no room for 
them on the pages where they should have belonged. At first sight all four 
evangelists appear to reflect Byzantine models in their figural types, their 


7 Treasures of Mt. Athos II, fig. 420. 

78 Peé: M. Ivanovié, The Virgin’s Church in the Patriarchate of Peé. Beograd 1972, 
fig. 14. 

Manasija: Manasija, edd. St. Tomié and R. Nrxoiré (Communications de 0 Institut 
pour la protection des monuments historiques de la République populatre de Serbie 6). Beo- 
grad 1964, figs. 114—117. 
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physical presence, and the natural and well-understood rendering of their 
Hellenistic draperies. The heads also belong, generally speaking, to the Byzan- 
tine tradition, but the hair of Matthew and Mark is treated in the characteristi- 
cally Venetian fashion which we have encountered before in Pilate and the 
“king”. The figure of Luke has an amazingly precise counterpart in an early 
fourteenth century fresco in the Protaton church on Mt. Athos’*. The compari- 
son extends to the minutest detail, as was recognized by RUCKER and HAHN- 
LOSER half a century ago. In the case of the other three portraits, however, 
one would be hard pressed to adduce exactly corresponding Byzantine paral- 
lels. oak 

The drawings of Matthew and John are of very special interest because 
they invite comparison with evangelist portraits in the Latin Gospels in the 
Town Hall of Goslar mentioned twice before, a manuscript which was pro- 
duced in the same geographical region to which the If usterbuch is usually 
attributed, and at approximately the same date®. On the basis of its stylistic 
similarity to the Missal of Semeca, provost of Halberstadt Cathedral, which 
was commissioned between 1241 and 1245, the Goslar Gospels can be dated 
fairly reliably®. The miniatures of both manuscripts are often considered to 
be the work of the same master. As those of the Missal are slightly more ad- 
vanced stylistically, the Gospels should be dated about 1230—1240. It is on 
this evidence that the Musterbuch, too, has usually been assigned to the fourth 

the century. 

sea rts Goieels is, perhaps, the most splendid and beautiful German 
manuscript surviving from the thirteenth century, and it was certainly illus- 
trated by one of the leading masters of the period. It has received a fair share 
of attention, for it is a key monument in the study of the artistic impact of 
Byzantium on the Latin West. Compared with its predecessors, the two 
psalters from the second decade of the century in Stuttgart and Cividale, 
which are products of the same regional school, there is, in the Goslar Gospels, 
an absorption of Byzantine influence which is unmistakably fresh and at 
first hand®?. The human figures betray the influence of the dynamic restless- 
ness of late Comnenian style, in their elegant contrapposto movements, their 
expressive gestures and intense faces reflecting violent emotions. In two 


79 G. MILLET, Monuments de l’Athos. Paris 1927, pl. 36, 2; Ricker — HAHNLOSER, 

fig. 4a. 
*® Ap. GoLpscHmipT, Das Evangeliar im Rathaus zu Goslar. Berlin 1910, 20; 

Staufer-Katalog (R. Kroos), no. 766. re : 

81 MM. GosEBRUCH, Von der Verschiedenheit der Vorbilder in der sachsischen Kunst 
der Frihgotik. Niederdeutsche Beitrage zur Kunstgeschichte 16 (1977) 10. 

83 A. Hasevorr in: O. DozRINe — G. Voss, Meisterwerke der Kunst aus Sachsen 
und Thiringen. Magdeburg 1905, 99; BELrixe 1978, 249. 
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instances even the correlation of an evangelist and a Gospel scene reflects 
metropolitan Byzantine usage: Mark is combined with the Baptism (fig. 27) %°, 
and Luke with the Annunciation (fig. 31) and the Birth of the Baptist (fig. 21), 
in each case an event told in the first chapter of the relevant Gospel. In Byzan- 
tine illumination, however, the two last combinations are mutually exclusive: 
Luke is either combined with the Annunciation or with the Birth of the Bap- 
tist®*, but never with both. Here is convincing evidence that our master did 
not follow just one Byzantine model: he was thoroughly familiar with the 
Byzantine tradition. He did not copy mechanically, line for line, but re- 
interpreted his models. The re-use of the expressive figure of Joseph of Ari- 
mathaea from a Byzantine Lamentation scene as one of the impetuous by- 
standers witnessing the appearance of the angel to Zacharias (fig. 21) is a charac- 
teristic example of his powers of creative assimilation ®5. [ have mentioned before 
that the Goslar master must have borrowed his figure from some earlier Byzan- 
tine Lamentation scene, and that the identical composition, including Joseph 
of Arimathaea, re-appears, for instance, in the Lamentation fresco of the 
church of the Peribleptos in Ochrid, at the very end of the century. 

On the other hand, the Goslar Gospels cannot possibly be labelled pseudo- 
Byzantine. There are not only certain weaknesses of execution, such as the 
recurrent mannerism of rendering arms and hands as if they were crippled, 
but also numerous features which perpetuate the western tradition in which 
this art is ultimately rooted: western drapery motifs, western ornamental 
patterns and droleries, and the arrangement of the decorative initial pages ®*. 
Moreover, some Gospel scenes are rendered in characteristically western 
iconography ®’. It is with this aspect of the manuscript in mind that I propose 
to examine its four evangelist portraits. 


83 ©, MEREDITH, The Illustrations of Codex Ebnerianus. JIWWCI 29 (1966) 419f. 
84 Thid. 422. 


88 HasELOFF (as note 82) 99. 
86 GosEBRUCH 1975, 42. 


8? QO. GitLeN, Das Goslarer Evangeliar. Goslar 1932, 114; GosrBrucn 1975, 37. 


IV 


There has been much controversy over the precise relationship between 
the Wolfenbiittel and Goslar evangelist portraits. Some scholars have taken 
it for granted that the Goslar Gospel figures are copied directly from those in 
the sketchbook and that their Byzantine flavour is derived from the Greek 
prototypes transmitted by the Wolfenbiittel master *®. Others see the relation- 
ship reversed: they argue that the Wolfenbiittel drawings are based on the 
Goslar evangelists, and may even be tracings of them®. Recently a third 
interpretation has gained increasing acceptance, namely, that the Wolfen- 
biittel and Goslar evangelists are independent copies of a common model”. 
If one accepts our suggestion that the usterbuch was not a hapaz in its day 
but had a predecessor of superior quality, the problem of the related evangelists 
in Wolfenbiittel and Goslar is most convincingly solved by this third theory of 
a common model for the two. 

As a rule, scholars fail to emphasize that it is only one evangelist, or at 
best two, out of four who really invite detailed comparison between the two 
works. It is certainly correct to say that the figures of John in Goslar (fig. 30) 
and Wolfenbiittel (fig. 19, left) are almost identical: the slightly bending 
bodies, the position of the feet suggesting that the legs are crossed, the jagged 
neckline of the undergarment and the clavus on the right shoulder, all these 
recur in both manuscripts. Exactly comparable details also include the accu- 
mulation of folds on the lap, the cascade of pointed drapery beneath the right 
thigh, and the creasing of the sleeve between elbow and right shoulder. No 
doubt the Goslar artist is by far the stronger personality of the two, and the 
sketch appears lifeless in comparison. But the latter also strikes one as more 
classical, and closer to the common Byzantine source. The interplay of strongly 
accentuated folds in the Musterbuch figure is in Goslar dissolved by a fussy 
accumulation of thin, hook-line golden lines. In any case, the miniature 
cannot be based directly on the drawing: there are too many details misunder- 


88 WEITZMANN 1963, 46ff.; m. 1966, 75. 

# H. Swarzenskr, Z/K 4 (1935) 187; Gosesrucn 1975, 35f. 

* Staufer-Katalog (R. Knoos), no. 765; Kroos, Sichsische Buchmalerei. Z/K 41 
(1978) 289. 
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stood in the sketch which are correctly rendered in the miniature. For example, 
the bunched drapery between the banderole and the book is completely mis- 
understood in the Austerbuch, whereas in Goslar it falls down naturally from 
the raised left arm; the folds covering the lower part of the body in the drawing 
have a more accentuated rhythmic repetition, whereas in the miniature they 
are more organically conceived. In the drawing, the banderole held up by the 
evangelist’s left hand rises up vertically, as if it were made of cardboard, but 
in Goslar it folds over and falls, as it should, from immediately above the 
hand*!, The hand itself, though admittedly no masterpiece, is drawn more 
correctly in Goslar; the fingers in the sketch, all of the same size, look like 
claws or hooks without joints. Moreover, there is practically no trace in the 
sketch of the evangelist’s spacial location, which in the miniature is a mixture 
of heterogeneous features partly western and partly Byzantine, almost Palaeo- 
logan. On no account can the drawing have served as the individual model for 
the miniature. Nor can a direct relationship be established the other way round. 
The head of the drawing is, if anything, more genuinely Byzantine than that 
in the Gospels which has a two-pronged beard — a thoroughly westernized 
version of the Byzantine portrait type. This westernization applies equally to 
the heads of the other evangelists. Only one kind of affinity is possible: both 
figures reflect a common model. In some instances it is the drawing which 
is closer to the model, but in others it is the miniature. Any attempt to estab- 
lish a direct dependence would ignore the special character of the Alusterbuch 
and would in fact mean bypassing the real problem: the Musterbuch should 
not be taken as an individual work of art, it only represents the Byzantinizing 
tradition to which most figures in the Goslar Gospels are indebted. Hence, 
the Gospels and the Musterbuch are approximately contemporary copies of 
the same model, and a more precise dating is not crucial to the problem. 

The similarity of the other two portraits mentioned above — Matthew 
in the Musterbuch (fig. 19, right), Luke in Goslar (fig. 29) — is not quite so 
close, but it is perhaps even more revealing. It is only in the miniature that the 
piece of drapery falling between the knees is rendered correctly and convinc- 
ingly, and that the shape of the open book on the evangelist’s lap can be easily 
made out; in the sketch the book is so completely misunderstood that the 
facing pages are not conjoint. Moreover, in the drawing the right leg is rendered 
by a vertical line which preserves a reminiscence of a piece of furniture, and 
does not connect with the ankle. In the miniature, on the other hand, the head 
is thoroughly westernized, and the withered left arm of the evangelist betrays 
the shortcomings of the copyist. The reason is that the Goslar Luke, who was 


copied from a model representing Matthew and facing to the left, was not 


* GoseBRUCH 1975, 36. 
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only renamed but also reversed, so as to face toward the right, as most evan- 
gelists do. He had accordingly to be shown writing with his left hand, and our 
master was not quite up to that task. Perhaps because of the need to show 
this initiative, the resultant Goslar figure is much more western, much more 
Romanesque in character than its counterpart in the MM usterbuch. Again the 
two figures go back to a common source, a model representing Matthew 
facing to the left; and this was copied in sketch and miniature with different 
intentions and different competence. There can be no doubt that the prede- 
cessor of the Jfusterbuch came first, and that the Goslar master who copied 
it transformed his model to suit his purpose. ae 
One other portrait has to be mentioned in this context: the painting ok 
Luke on the wooden ceiling of St. Michael’s church in Hildesheim (fig. 24)%2, 
The near-identity of Luke and Mark (fig. 23), i.e., the two Hildesheim evan- 
gelists who escaped destruction in the seventeenth century, with their counter- 
parts in Wolfenbiittel has long been known. Unfortunately, as we have no 
reliable date for the paintings, preconceived ideas have bedevilled the correct 
evaluation of their relationship. Even though the relevant figure on the ceiling 
is intended to represent Luke and is accompanied by his aymbol, he faces 
left and repeats the figural and even the facial type of Matthew in the Jfuster- 
buch (fig. 19, right); and, needless to say, he writes with his right hand. The 
open book, too, is similar to that in the drawing, and looks as if it were part of 
the stone seat. On the other hand, most of the drapery, including the bulging 
folds falling down between the legs, is rendered more organically. Obviously 
all three figures — miniature, drawing, and ceiling painting — depend on a 
common archetype, and the last two are closer to each other than to the 
miniature. In fact, Luke on the ceiling is a perfect reproduction of the figural 
ich rightly belongs to Matthew. 
Lar Se te on the verso of the Wolfenbiittel leaf, Luke (left) 
and Mark (fig. 20), have no exact parallels in Goslar. Still, certain details are 
comparable, and point to a common underlying tradition. It is true that the 
two figures of Mark have hardly anything in common, apart from the some- 
what awkward drawing of the feet protruding from under their tunics (cf. 
fig. 27). The drawing of Luke, however, reappears in Goslar as ‘Matthew 
(fig. 28), with a full beard similar to that of Matthew in Wolfenbiittel ; the 
Goslar Matthew shares with his counterpart, not only the position of the feet 
which are held wide apart, but also a number of significant drapery motifs, 
such as the pocket-like fold at the small of the back, just above the seat. The 
Goslar evangelist holds his pen in his right hand and an erasing knife in his 
left. But Luke in the Musterbuch holds an open book in his lap with his right 


*2 Sommer (as note 62), figs. B 6. B 77. 
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hand, and raises only his left with the eraser to the lectern. The same type of 
Luke, also with an erasing knife in his left hand, and closely resembling the 
sketch, recurs in a much eruder version as Mark on the Hildesheim ceiling 
(fig. 23). Obviously the two paintings in Hildesheim cannot contribute any- 
thing to the discussion of the antecedents of the Goslar and Wolfenbiittel 
evangelists, for they are latecomers and hybrids: Luke appears in the garb, 
and even with the facial type, of the Wolfenbiittel Matthew, and Mark echoes 
the Wolfenbiittel Luke. 
This is perhaps the moment to mention Hans BeLtrna’s recent discovery 
that the two pairs of facing evangelists in Wolfenbiittel have parallels of a 
kind in four relief sculptures which, together with a fifth representing Christ, 
are, or were until a short time ago, set into the facade of the north transept 
of San Marco in Venice®. In all probability they were originally part of the 
thirteenth century iconostasis, which was dismantled in the late fourteenth. 
All five reliefs belonged to the front of the screen, the smaller panel of Christ 
was above the royal door, and two evangelists were placed turning towards 
the centre on either side. With the exception of Mark which is of rather in- 
different quality and the work of an assistant who copied the Matthew as 
closely as possible®, the sculptures have been attributed to one of the most 
outstanding medieval craftsmen who ever worked for San Marco, the “Hera- 
cles Master’’®5, They should be dated to early in the second quarter of the 
thirteenth century, i. e., they are roughly contemporary with the Musterbuch 
drawings, and considering the different medium and format, they are indeed 
very similar to our evangelists. For example, Matthew’s right leg comes down 
in an unnaturally long straight line, John displays a banderole with his left 
hand raised (fig. 25)%*, and the position of the feet of all four evangelists cor- 
responds precisely to that of Mark in Wolfenbiittel. Moreover, many Wolfen- 
biittel drapery motifs recur in all four sculptures. In the light of the icono- 
graphical relationship between some New Testament scenes in the Mfuster- 
buch and certain mosaics in San Marco, which was mentioned above, this 
further agreement is certainly significant. So, too, is the fact that the anti- 
thetical arrangement of the Wolfenbiittel evangelists in two symmetrical 
pairs facing each other would make more sense if the drawings were not con- 
nected with an illuminated manuscript but with an iconostasis. Finally, 
there is a female personification looking over John’s shoulder — a motif which, 
it will be remembered, recurs among the Wolfenbiittel evangelists, though 


*8 BELTING 1978, 254. 

*¢ Demus, San Marco, fig. 47. 

5 Thid., p. 138. 

*¢ Venezia e Bisanzio (as note 75), no. 57. 
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on another page®’. But again, any direct dependence one way or the other is 
out of the question. The reliefs lack the hard, angular folds and expressive 
turns of the draperies which one finds in the Musterbuch: they belong to a 
slightly earlier stage in the stylistic development. On the other hand, the draw- 
ings cannot be based on the sculptures; once more, they only presuppose an 
earlier set of drawings. Those earlier drawings may indeed have been known 
to the ‘Heracles Master”. Be that as it may, the comparison of sculptures 
and drawings confirms once more the connection of the Jfusterbuch with 
Venice to which allusion has been made before. 

It remains to compare the Goslar and Wolfenbiittel evangelists with any 
related Byzantine portrait types, either earlier or contemporary. The result 
is, to say the least, disappointing. Middle Byzantine evangelist portraits are 
for the most part merely minor variations of a few standard types 98. In con- 
trast, the Goslar evangelists are not a standard Byzantine series, and their 
activities are more differentiated. Stylistically, they do remain under the 
strong impact of Byzantine art, both the figures and the remnants of the sur- 
rounding architecture, such as the baldachin in the portrait of Mark (fig. 27), 
or the two fountains of life from which birds are drinking in that of John 
(fig. 30) which show a distinct reminiscence of the decoration of Byzantine 
Canon Tables. The attributes and the activities of the evangelists, on the 
other hand, point in a different direction. Thus, both Matthew (fig. 28) and 
Mark (fig. 27) follow the western tendency towards individualisation : Matthew 
holds a pen in one hand, and an eraser in the other, and Mark sharpens his 
pen. Both activities are frequent in western, Romanesque manuscripts; as 
they are also found in lower Saxony in the twelfth century, the Goslar Gospels 
may well have drawn on a local tradition. Neither activity recurs in the evan- 
gelists of the Musterbuch; we saw that the corresponding portraits as a whole 
are not very close to those in Goslar. The first formula is in fact completely 
unknown in Byzantine art; the second, the sharpening of the pen, does occur, 


*? Cf. p. 29f. 
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and even enjoyed a certain popularity, but not before the period about 13001, 
Matthew in the Gospels Vatopedi 938 on Mt. Athos (fig. 33) dated 1304, offers 
an early example™!. It is one of several features of Palaeologan evangelist 
iconography which I would like to attribute to western influence. 

The evangelist using an eraser with his left hand, and holding a book on 
his lap with his right, has, as far as I can see, no antecedents. Luke in Wolfen- 
biittel (fig. 20, left) seems to be the earliest example. Another instance is Mark 
on the Hildesheim ceiling (fig. 23). Again it was not before the end of the century 
that the type became common in Byzantium; in Palaeologan art it is a fre- 
quent feature in portraits of Mark as well as of Luke!®2, Thus, it recurs in the 
just-mentioned Gospels, Vatopedi 938 (fig. 34). In the early fourteenth century 
fresco in the Protaton church on Mt. Athos, which had already been adduced 
by RtcKeR-HaHNLosER™, it is abundantly clear that the evangelist is repre- 
sented erasing and not writing with his left hand: his pen is stuck behind his 
ear. Once again the Musterbuch figure stands at the beginning of a whole 
series which was later to become standard in Byzantine art. 

It comes as a surprise, therefore, that the closest parallel to Luke in the 
Goslar Gospels (fig. 29) is not in the AMusterbuch at all, but in the Vatopedi 
manuscript (fig. 35): the evangelist, again Luke, now writes (or rather dips 
his pen) with his right hand, and must depend on an intermediary stage be- 
tween the prototype of the Mfusterbuch and the Goslar Gospels. There are 
practically no points of comparison with the corresponding figure of Matthew in 
the Ifusterbuch (fig. 19). The interaction of the various types is puzzling indeed. 

Finally, a few words about John with his banderole, the most Byzantine- 
looking evangelist of the four, who appears almost identically in Goslar and 
in the Jfusterbuch (figs. 19, 30). Again the banderole recurs in a few Byzantine 
portraits of later date, for instance in the Vatopedi Gospels, no. 938 (fig. 36), 
which has been mentioned several times before. But there is not a single example 
of this type among the hundreds of Byzantine evangelist portraits which 
survive from the eleventh and twelfth centuries. On the other hand, bande- 
roles are an everyday feature in western medieval art’, in Romanesque 


100 Huncer, RBK II, col. 462. 

1 H. Bucuruat, Towards a History, fig. 2; ef. alao fig. 1. 

108 Honcer, RBK II, col. 462. — An early example occurs in an Oxford manu- 
script, Bodl. Auct. T. inf. 2. 6, on fol. 46, dated by I. Hurrer in the third quarter of the 
thirteenth century: Corpus der byzantinischen Miniaturenhandschriften I. Oxford 
Bodleian Library I. Stuttgart 1977, fig. 32. 

108 RUCKER — Hauniosmr, Abb. 4a. 

104 H. SwaRZENSKI, Monuments of Romanesque Art. London 1954, fig. 440 may 
here be quoted; also the enamels in Cleveland (The Year 1200. Exhibition Catalogue 
New York 1970, 178). Cf. GosrBRucH 1975, 36. 
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manuscripts a3 well as on twelfth century portable altars and reliquary shrines. 
They are much less frequently encountered in Byzantium, where they are as 
a rule only displayed by standing prophets. In other words, the attribute, 
i.e., the banderole, should again be traced back to a western Romanesque 
source; it was, as it were, grafted onto an entirely Byzantine evangelist figure. 

One last word about the relation of the Jfusterbuch to the Goslar Gospels: 
in spite of the infinite possibilities of duplication of subjects in the two works, 
the actual agreements, telling and suggestive as they are, are limited to three 
single figures: the evangelists John and Matthew — who is changed in Goslar 
into Luke —, and Joseph of Arimathaea who is transformed into one of the 
onlookers in the Birth of John the Baptist. In other words, the affinity between 
the two cycles as a whole cannot really be said to be very close. Still, they 
include examples from both subjects represented in the Justerbuch, a New 
Testament theme as well as the two evangelist portraits — a confirmation of 
our claim that the two groups must have existed side by side with each other 
in the preceding Musterbuch on which the Wolfenbiittel one is based. If a 
priority between the Musterbuch and the Gospels has to be established, there 
can be no doubt that the Musterbuch, with its figures of Joseph of Arimathaea 
and the evangelist Matthew, comes first; the corresponding figures in Goslar, 
i. e., the onlooker and the evangelist Luke, are derivatives which pre-suppose 
our Musterbuch figures. It should hardly be necessary to repeat that I do not 
here refer to the surviving copy in Wolfenbiittel, but to a predecessor. The 
Goslar figures were certainly borrowed from a Musterbuch with Byzantine 
models but not from the Wolfenbiittel one, and a comparison of the two will 
give us no clue to relative priority or chronology. 


V 


The result so far obtained suggests that the types of the Musterbuch 
evangelists on the recto and verso of fol. 89 (figs. 19, 20), as well as their 
opposite numbers in the Goslar Gospels (figs. 29, 30) are not as purely Byzan- 
tine as the majority of the New Testament scenes, but incorporate elements 
borrowed from the Latin tradition, formulas which were common north of the 
Alps. Those elements were introduced to enliven the basic Byzantine evangelist 
types, and later they themselves entered the mainstream of Byzantine art. 

But this is not yet the whole story. There are further drawings of seated 
evangelists in the Musterbuch, on the upright folio 78%/91 (fig. 17), on which 
the figures appear sideways. They are quite different from the two anti- 
thetical groups, both stylistically and, with one exception, also iconographi- 
cally. However, they have become justly famous, because they represent 
one of those very few instances in western medieval art where a direct con- 
nection with surviving Byzantine works can indeed be established. It was 
again Kurt WEITZMANN who was the first to realize, many years ago, that 
these figures echo, sometimes down to the smallest details, the evangelist 
portraits in a Byzantine thirteenth century Gospels in the National Library 
in Athens5, Unfortunately the Athens Gospels, written by the scribe Sergius 
who is otherwise unknown, is not dated; moreover the miniatures, on inserted 
single leaves, must originally have been intended for a slightly larger manu- 
script. But if the Athens evangelists, or some very closely related miniatures, 
were indeed the individual models of the Wolfenbiittel figures, the former may 
confidently be dated in the years 1220/30, i.e., about a decade earlier than 
their copies. This date would be of paramount importance for our knowledge 
of thirteenth century Byzantine illumination, especially during the period of 
the Latin Empire. It would help us to assign a reliable date to a whole group of 
undated Greek Gospel manuscripts. For this reason, I feel that the precise 
connection between the Greek miniatures and the Latin drawings needs 
careful re-examination. 


108 WEITZMANN 1971, 317ff. 
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Matthew, an amazingly classical type portrayed in the guise of an ancient 
literary figure (to the extreme left of the I usterbuch page [fig. 17], and in the 
Athens Gospels [fig. 37]) reads in an open scroll which he holds up with both 
hands. One may follow in sketch and miniature the turns and overlappings 
of the folds over the right shoulder and arm or those of the end of the mantle 
which falls down from the left arm, partly ending in a zigzag line between 
the legs, partly crossing the lap and forming two outward loops. Or one may 
compare every turn of the zigzag of the lower edges of the tunic and mantle 
in order to see how very close the Musterbuch drawing is to the Byzantine 
miniature. If it were not for the head, which in the Musterbuch is ofa different 
type and of a truly Hellenic beauty — one is almost tempted to argue that it 
is the work of a Byzantine master — one might well consider the possibility 
that our Saxon craftsman copied this individual manuscript, or even took a 
tracing. But iconographically the Athens figure is a hapax among Byzantine 
evangelist portraits. It may well have been copied from a tenth-century 
“Renaissance” model which has otherwise left no trace. It should also be 
noted that in the Athens Gospels the text on the scroll, the beginning of 
Matthew’s Gospel, is not in Greek but in Latin, whereas the caption, outside 
the frame on top of the miniature, is in a somewhat antiquated type of Greek 
uncials. 

A similarly detailed stylistic comparison can be made between the second 
evangelist of the Ifusterbuch, in the centre of the page, and Mark in the Athens 
Gospels (fig. 38). One may point to such details as the system of folds under 
the sleeve, and, especially, the arrangement of the mantle which is draped 
round the figure’s waist like a sash. Again, one would at first glance like to 
assume that the Musterbuch master copied a model of the kind of the miniature 
in Athens. On the other hand, the stiff and rigidly erect attitude of the Athens 
evangelist compares unfavourably with the more naturally inclined figure of 
the Musterbuch. The folds in the Athens Mark are harder and less fluent, they 
fan out in straight lines from the lower hem of the sash, and in semicircular 
lines round the right knee; the cushion has degenerated into a shapeless bulk, 
and the triangular build-up of the figure which almost appears to have no 
shoulders, seems to me to point to a somewhat later stage of stylistic develop- 
ment than the drawing. Finally, the head in the Musterbuch version is almost 
as “Hellenic” as that of Matthew next to it; but that in the miniature has a 
shaggy beard, and an unsteady glance which might almost be called Palaeo- 
logan. 

: The type of the Athens Mark is the only one of the four which has a long 
and respectable Byzantine pedigree. The evangelist resting his right hand on 
his knee and raising the left to the lectern occurs in portraits of Mark as early 
as the tenth century. Thus it is found, practically identically, in the Gospels 
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no. 56 in Athens, and in its counterpart in the Stauronikita Monastery on 
Mt. Athos, no. 431, where it is set against an impressive background archi- 
tecture. There is one significant difference: in the thirteenth century works the 
right arm stretches across the body, and the hand rests not on the right but 
on the left knee — a mannered and unnatural movement which hardly at- 
tracts attention in the drawing but which is very prominent in the miniature. 
The movement serves to create volume — Mark in the Paris Gospels, gr. 117, 
dated 1262/63, is a good parallel (fig. 64)!°8, — but it also contributes to the 
evangelist’s awkward and stilted appearance. Compared with the majestic por- 
traits in the two tenth century books, the graceless and uncomfortably seated 
figure in Athens with its mannerist proportions and its legs practically parallel 
to each other, appears almost pathetic. Here the text on the open book is in 
no recognizable characters. 

If one turns next to the figure of Luke, the third from the left on the lower 
half of the page, who holds with both hands an open scroll and has an open 
codex on his lap, one might well agree once again with WEITZMANN that each 
single fold of tunic and mantle recurs in Wolfenbiittel and in the Athens 
Gospels (fig. 39) with amazing exactitude. But such a comparison, which is 
limited to details, conveniently ignores the fact that the impression of the 
figure as a whole is now quite different. The miniature portrait is cruder, more 
robust and more voluminous, and more plastically conceived; the folds are 
harder and resemble geometrical shapes; and, again, there is the rectangular 
build-up of the figure which is too broad round the waist and foreshadows 
Palaeologan stylistic ideals. The youthful head with only a slight hint of a 
beard, reminiscent of tenth century portraits of Luke such as that in Athens 
561°, is equally different from the bearded face of the Musterbuch which is 
similar to those of Matthew and Mark. What is faithfully and painstakingly 
reproduced in the three evangelists is the general iconographical type. This 
apart, the miniatures are rather different from the drawings, and are certainly 
not copied from these or any similar patterns. The underlying traditions of 
style are in fact so different that it would be hazardous to draw any conclusions 
as to chronology; if any relationship is to be established at all, it must be 


10 FRIEND, Portraits, figs. 96. 118; WerrzmMann, Buchmalerei, figs. 152. 170. 

108 The manuscript still awaits detailed study. Cf. R. Hamann — Mc. Lean, Der 
Berliner Codex graecus quarto 66 und seine ndéchsten Verwandten als Beispiele des Stil- 
wandels im friihen 13. Jahrhundert, in: Studien zur Buchmalerei und Goldschmiede- 
kunst des Mittelalters. Festschrift K. H. Usener zum 60. Geburtstag. Marburg 1967, 
231, fig. 13. 

109 WEITZMANN 1971, 318. 

0 FRIEND, fig. 119. A colour reproduction of Luke in Athens 118 may be found 
in K. Paparoannov, La peinture byzantine et russe. Lausanne 1965, on p. 54. 
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argued that the miniatures are the later works of the two, they are more 
advanced stylistically, and accordingly closer to Palaeologan painting. It 
should be noted, by the way, that the figure of the Athens Luke represents 
the same type as that of John on fol. 89 of the I usterbuch (fig. 19), but once 
again it is only the iconographical type which invites comparison; otherwise 
the two figures are completely different. Still, they agree in one important 
aspect: in both instances the banderole, a western feature, has been grafted 
onto a figure which is to all intents and purposes a Byzantine portrait. Both 
figures were subjected to the same kind of transformation which makes them 
look like cross-breeds between Byzantine and western evangelists. It should 
also be mentioned that in the Athens Gospels the portrait of John (fig. 40), 
whose feet are crossed — a characteristically Romanesque motif to which I 
shall have to return — and who, like Luke, displays an open scroll in the western 
manner, has no counterpart among the sketches of the Musterbuch. 

Thus it may be said that the traditional relation between these two sets 
of evangelists, which has for many years been one of the mainstays of the 
history of thirteenth century art, and which has dominated our ideas of the 
connections between Byzantium and the West, does not stand up to closer 
scrutiny. The near-identity of the figural types provides no solid ground for 
determining their relative chronology; and crucially, the differences in the 
styles and types of the heads do not point to any direct connection between 
sketches and miniatures. In any case, they belong to different stylistic tradi- 
tions, and are not related. If the miniatures are compared with other illumi- 
nations in Greek manuscripts, the earliest possible date for them is the middle 
of the century. If they are indeed Constantinopolitan work, as has up to now 
always been taken for granted, they are among the few surviving relics from 
the period of the Latin Empire, and representatives of a hybrid art incorpo- 
rating western elements, as one would a priori expect. They were commissioned 
by one of the Latin conquerors, or at least for a western patron! Their style 
is, on the other hand, entirely Byzantine, and also, if I may say so, proto- 
Palaeologan. But it would be difficult to point to really close relatives among 
surviving Byzantine miniatures. Portraits like those in the pocket-size Gospels, 
Paris. gr. 117 (fig. 64), which has been mentioned before, or, even more, that 
of Zacharias in an outsize manuscript of prophets in the Vatican Library 
(Vat. gr. 1153) which is also generally assigned to the years around 1250", 
are perhaps the closest parallels that may be adduced. 


1 WeEITZMANN 1971, 320. 
12 BucHTrHat — BELtine 46. 


VI 


It is a rewarding task to trace the continued use of these figural types in — 
later Byzantine miniatures. Kurt WeITzMANN has shown the way? by point- 
ing to the portraits in several Gospels which are all connected both icono- 
graphically and stylistically with the Athens evangelists: Garrett 2 in the 
University Library at Princeton, N. J. (formerly Mt. Athos, Skiti Andreou 
753)*; Mt. Athos, Iviron 5%, the finest member of the group, which has been 
mentioned before; Paris. gr. 54, a large-size manuscript which is a calligraphic 
masterpiece, but whose miniatures are crude, unoriginal and derivative copies 
of the Iviron Gospels or a closely related manuscript‘; finally, another Gospel 
book on Mt. Athos, Philotheou 55. The books in Iviron and Paris have, in 
addition to their evangelist portraits, extensive cycles of narrative Gospel 
illustrations, but these will not concern us here. It is significant, however 
that with the exception of these two manuscripts the various Gospels a 
share all four portrait types but usually only two or at best three, and that in 
almost every instance the combination of types is different. This means, of 
course, that they introduce several iconographical types which are not yet 
represented in the Athens Gospels. . 

WEITZMANN published his pioneering article over thirty years ago when 
Byzantine art of the thirteenth century was still, to all intents and purposes, 
terra incognita. He considered the four manuscripts to form a closely connected 
group conceivably produced in the same atelier, and he dated them all to the 
second quarter of the century, i. e., to the period of the Latin Empire. As the 
texts on the books and scrolls of some of the portraits in Athens and Iviron® 
are written not in Greek but in Latin, and as the Gospels in Paris was prepared 
bilingually, with the Greek and Latin texts in parallel columns, he seemed to 
have a strong case. However, in recent years further thirteenth century 
Byzantine paintings have become known, and his attribution has not re- 


1 WEITZMANN 1971, 320ff. 

* Illuminated Greek manuscripts (as note 98), no. 50, with further bibliography. 
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mained unchallenged. Several scholars have come forward with ae 
stylistic arguments in favour of a later dating for some of Lomas 
I can only briefly summarize them here. We have seen above that i ae 
Gospels, the fountainhead of the group, cannot be dated sity t : ee 
of the century; the Iviron manuscript is now generally consi “aie ac ee 
contemporary of the frescoes of Sopoéani, of about 1265; and : iets 
Princeton miniatures are thought to belong to the last ee of the ao ad 
the latter, as Hans Bettina has argued, to its last decade -In fact, the : e 
date of the Princeton miniatures was recently confirmed in a saiaheds ar 
way when old photographs taken at the beginning of the saruat : . es os 
ary formerly in the church of St. John in Smyrna, were re-pu 9 oo 
lectionary, destroyed in the conflagration of 1922, was securely oe - - : 
It was of impressive proportions (320 x 235 mm), a size only equalle = i 
group by the bilingual Gospels in Paris (318 x 240 mm). Only : i 
portraits repeat figure types which are found in the other manuscripts, Bs he 
style of those two is so intimately related to that of their counterpa s in 
Princeton, that the manuscripts must be close contemporaries. This oe 
that the group cannot have been produced over a short period, as oe 
by Werrzmany, but that its production must have taken place throug ia 
the second half of the thirteenth century. They do not, in fact, form a 
group; the miniatures are not homogeneous enough to be assigned to cee e 
scriptorium or school of illumination. The manuscripts Present a rat : ‘s 
versified picture, in which it is only the constant repetition of certain c er 
recognizable types, which reappear in various combinations, that gives the 
impression of a fairly uniform style. In other words, the miniatures are peas 
mitting the style of their iconographical models, even more than in ee # 
periods of Byzantine art”. And when the model is somewhat ae an 
the development extends over several decades, the survival of isolated figure 
be taken for real continuity. 
Lac aera is the evangelist entitled Mark in the Athens gage 
(fig. 38), who appears in Princeton as Luke (fig. 43). W EITZMANN neatle 
that every single detail, every single fold and highlight in the two i ae 
were practically identical". He spoke of a “precise replica’ and even considere 
the possibility that the two miniatures might be the work of the same master. 
In fact the term “precise replica” applies more to the iconography than a 
the style. The two figures do share the enlarged, paw-like left hand and the 


2 Q. Demvs in: UnpErwoop, Kariye Djami IV, 134. 

® Bertie 1970, 61f. 

® PapaDpAKI — OEKLAND 29f.; BUCHTHAL —— BELTING 64. 
10 BucnTHaL — BELTING 63. 
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attitude of the right arm which stretches straight across the chest. But, to 
quote Bettina, the style of the Princeton evangelist represents a careful 
re-edition of an old-fashioned model from the preceding generation, such as 
the Athens portrait, sensitively re-interpreted in terms of contemporary 
forms’?. The miniature is a later version in which a retrospective insistence 
on an obsolete style is offset by the introduction of more up-to-date features: 
the over-emphasis on sculptural values, the glassy hardness of the drapery, 
the rugged spikiness of the hems, the compact and indented forms. Moreover, 
the depiction of the table, though based on that of the Athens miniature, and 
again repeating every single detail such as the sculptured legs and the various 
writing utensils, is a much more solid structure, and was evidently “improved” 
with the help of a tenth century model. Finally, the bright and dissonant colour 
scheme, very different from the subdued colours of the Athens miniature, 
distinctly recalls that of the frescoes of the church of the Peribleptos at Ochrid, 
the exact contemporaries of these miniatures (A. D. 1295)18, Such a comparison 
of the Athens and Princeton portraits is certainly revealing — it demonstrates 
to perfection the difference between the style of a portrait of the middle of 
the century and its “exact replica” produced about half a century later. 
To round off the evidence, I propose to introduce the miniature of Luke 
in the Iviron Gospels (fig. 47), which, as I have mentioned above, should be 
considered a contemporary of the frescoes of Sopo¢ani, and dated about 
1265. It represents, therefore, an intermediate stage, chronologically, between 
the Mark in Athens and the Luke in Princeton. At first sight the Iviron Luke 
seems to represent the same figural type, and, generally speaking, this is 
indeed so. But in Iviron there is one telling difference: the evangelist holds 
with his right hand an open book spread out on his lap. The same feature 
recurs in the miniature of the Paris Gospels, grec 5414, which may be a direct 
copy of the Iviron portrait. It is a traditional detail which occurs in combi- 
nation with this picture type as early as the tenth century’, and as in both 
miniatures —- Iviron and Paris — the draperies, too, with all their involved 
folds and turns, are practically identical and bear no resemblance to those in 
Athens and Princeton, the unavoidable conclusion is that the Iviron and 
Paris miniatures, though not entirely independent of the other two, form a 
distinct “sub-group” of their own. Thus, in spite of their overall similarities, 
the four miniatures — Mark in Athens, and Luke in Iviron, Paris, and Prince- 
ton — do not represent a continuous and logically progressive development. 


The portraits in Iviron and Paris stand somewhat apart from the other two. 
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One more miniature, previously unpublished, has to be added to this 
“group”: Matthew in the de luxe lectionary which the empress Irene (1285— 
1317), the second wife of Andronicus II, presented to the Athos Monastery of 
the Great Lavra where it still resides (A 111) (fig. 49)!6 The lectionary, again 
of imposing proportions (380 x 270mm) and beautifully written and illu- 
minated, is no doubt of Constantinopolitan origin, and probably even a product 
of the Hodegon Monastery, where a number of commissions from members of 
the imperial family were carried out’. But the four evangelist portraits do not 
belong. They are of much smaller size than the manuscript itself (195 x 
178 mm), and are stuck with glue into the centre of previously empty pages. 
We know that Irene lived for the most part separated from her husband, 
in Salonica, a city which she would have liked to have seen raised to the 
status of a second official capital!®. One has to consider the possibility that 
the manuscript reached the empress without its evangelist portraits, and 
that these were then produced on the spot, in Salonica or even on the Holy 
Mountain itself, to enhance the value of the imperial gift. We do know that 
the Hodegon Monastery, though one of the most prolific scriptoria in the 
capital at the time, had no resident miniaturists; it farmed out its manuscripts 
for their artistic decoration to various ateliers in the city. In this particular 
instance the miniatures, which may originally have been ordered from some 
atelier in the capital, may not have been ready when the codex had to be 
delivered to the empress, and she had to fall back on local talent to have 
the task completed. 

Wherever those miniatures were produced, they certainly do not repre- 
sent local talent at its best. Considering that this is an imperial gift, the 
quality of the portrait of Matthew is rather disappointing — even though it is 
by far the most accomplished of the four. Still, stylistically it is very similar 
to its counterpart, Luke in Princeton (fig. 43), and may be described in practi- 
cally identical terms. I would assign it to a slightly later date, i.e., about the 
turn of the century. Not only do the two portraits share the same staccato 
style, but also the same wavy groundline. The Athos miniature, however, 
seen as a whole, is not by any means a precise replica of the Princeton por- 
trait: it includes, rather incongruously, a lectern with a cruciform stand; and, 


16 SpyRipon Lauriores — 8. EvstratiapEs, Catalogue of the Greek manuscripts 
in the Library of the Laura on Mt. Athos (Harvard theological Studies 12). Cambridge 
1925, 276; Bettina 1971, 55; K. Werrzmann, Aus den Bibliotheken des Athos. Hamburg 
1963, no. 9 (colour reproduction of the miniature of Mark). 

7 -L. Portis, Eine Schreiberschule im Kloster tév ‘OSnyaév (part 2). BZ 51 (1958) 
264. 

18 G. OsTROGORSKY, History of the Byzantine State. New Brunswick 1969, 480f.; 
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it should be noted, the evangelist holds with his right hand a pen as well 
as an open book on his lap — just as in the corresponding portraits in Iviron 
(fig. 47) and Paris’®. Thus the Lavra miniature presents a synthesis between 
the two variants of the figural type whose separate developments I have 
traced on the preceding pages. It is attractive in its way, not least through 
its unusual colour scheme™. 

The role of the Athens miniature of Luke (fig. 39) within our “group” 
is not completely clear. We saw that its figural type is an intruder into Byzan- 
tine art, without predecessors or successors, though distinctly related to John 
in the Sfusterbuch (fig. 19). But it is a fascinating task to study it in connection 
with its more distant relatives. I shall have to start with an earlier manuscript, 
dated ‘1242, the Psalter and New Testament no. 2123 in the Library of St. 
Catherine’s Monastery on Mt. Sinai#, The manuscript, like all the others with 
which we are here concerned, is written in Greek, but its miniatures are the 
work of a western master. They are hybrid combinations of eastern and western 
elements, similar to that combination which we know from a whole group of 
“crusader” icons. The Latin master more or less successfully assimilated 
Byzantine style, but in the process added some iconographical features which 
are typically western. The place of origin of the manuscript is still unknown; 
Venice has been suggested as a distinct possibility 22, but to my eyes the Ita- 
lianate element which is so prominent in most “crusader” icons, appears to 
be conspicuously absent here — a point to which I shall have to come back 
later. The type of evangelist represented by the Sinai Matthew (fig. 53) is not 
a standard one; it has no parallel in the Athens manuscript, or in the Jfuster- 
buch. One has to go back to the early tenth century to find a similar portrait 
type, with the evangelist writing in a book held upright on his knees and 
displaying its open pages to the viewer (fig. 54)°3. H. Bettina has pointed out 
that the type re-appears as John in the Princeton Gospels (fig. 44)24, The 
Princeton portrait is the more genuinely Byzantine version of the two, with- 
out any of the crude misunderstandings of its Sinai counterpart in which 
the western element is dominant. In other words, a model which was not 
genuinely Byzantine and was already half a century old, supplied the icono- 
graphical type and some at least of the stylistic characteristics of the Princeton 
miniature. This accounts for the archaising character of the Princeton por- 


18 OmontT, pl. XCIa. 
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trait which differentiates it: unlike its companion Luke, the miniature has not 
been brought “up to date”. But the story does not end here. In addition to 
the “crusader” miniature as represented by Sinai 2123 — or its own model —, 
another evangelist type was used to supply some of the secondary features of 
the Princeton portrait. This is the moment to return to the Luke portrait 
of the Athens Gospels (fig. 39). At first sight it appears to have nothing in 
common with the picture of John in Princeton (fig. 44); the two miniatures 
have in fact never been put next to each other. Still, in a way both figures 
are variants of the same type. For example, the position of the hands is the 
same, even though Luke in Athens does not write but only exhibits his scroll 
in the western manner. Even more striking is the practical identity of the 
table with the inkwell and the writing utensils, its open cupboard with a codex, 
scroll and ink bottle. Finally, there is one additional feature that will dispel 
all doubts about the intimate connection of the two miniatures: the plain 
wooden seats are not only of identical type and have the same decoration, but 
they also share the nude figures carved on one of the legs — perhaps a distant 
echo of Luke’s legendary activities as an artist, but in Princeton transferred 
to the miniature of John. Nothing could demonstrate more clearly the com- 
plicated ancestry of the various members of the ‘“‘group”: the formative role 
played by the western elements, and the lack of continuity caused by the 
independent survival of isolated figure types in works not connected by any 
common workshop tradition. 

A slight variation of the portrait of John in Athens (fig. 40), the only 
evangelist who has no parallel in the Musterbuch, who sits with his legs crossed 
in the western manner, figures as Matthew in the Gospels Iviron 5 (fig. 45). 
His western ancestors must have displayed their banderole very much like 
Mark in the late twelfth century Gospels from Helmstedt now in Wolfen- 
biittel (fig. 32). The figure has gained in firmness and concentration; its 
statuesque dignity and grandeur, the suggestion of real body volume, the 
mature handling of the drapery, all these qualities make it easily the most 
classical portrait type in the series. Nevertheless, it is a serious shortcoming 
that the left foot is now missing. The western motif of the crossed legs?> has 
not been fully understood. 

It is interesting to observe how this figure type recurs in a mosaic in the 
pendentive of the church of the Holy Apostles in Salonica”*, a work firmly 
dated just before 1315. It is once again an isolated quotation, but practically 
identical down to the footstool and the missing foot. But it fits so badly into 


25 Cf. J. J. T1xKANEN, Die Beinstellungen in der Kunstgeschichte. Helsingfors 
1912, 51 ff. 
26 O. Demus in: UNDERWOOD, Kariye Djami IV, fig. 40. 
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its allotted space, that one feels that it must have been copied straight from a 
Gospel portrait, with little consideration for the place it was to occupy in the 
decorative ensemble of the church. Finally, there are two miniatures which 
must be roughly contemporary with the mosaic, i. e., from the early four- 
teenth century, one in the British Library (fig. 51)’, the other in the Uni- 
versity Library in Uppsala in Sweden (fig. 52)28. Once more, even the shape 
of the drapery and footstool and that of the lectern with its scroll winding 
over the table can be traced back to their ancestors in Iviron (fig. 45) and 
other manuscripts of the thirteenth century. The unmistakably western motif 
of the crossed legs has also been re-instated. These isolated features which 
have survived so stubbornly are, however, now incorporated into figures 
which exhibit all the mannerisms of the fully developed Palaeologan style. 

Two evangelist types which are not represented in the Athens Gospels, 
but which occur several times in WEITZMANN’s “group”, should also be con- 
sidered: the reading figure, usually Matthew or John, and the author seated 
frontally, usually Mark or Luke. Neither type is part of the traditional middle 
Byzantine repertory, although there are related figures: John in the tenth 
century Gospel in Athens, no. 56%, holds an open book in his lap — though 
it is not quite clear whether he is actually reading —, and standing evangelists, 
too, are sometimes represented reading in books which they support with 
both hands*®. The Athens type does appear in a number of manuscripts of 
the ‘decorative style’’ of the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries; in 
some portraits the evangelist holds the book close to his eyes, as if he were 
short-sighted *!. This is the type one finds as John in the Iviron Gospels (fig. 48), 
its Paris counterpart®?, and the Smyrna lectionary (fig. 63), and as Matthew 
in Princeton (fig. 41); it has a forerunner in the Mark of the Mt. Sinai manu- 
script (fig. 55). 

Once again, the Iviron evangelist is by far the most impressive figure of 
them all: the natural attitude and classical simplicity, the voluminous pro- 
portions and concentration of expression make it a truly outstanding master- 
piece of the “First Palaeologan style’*%. Apart from the straightforward 
copy in Paris, its closest relative is the corresponding miniature of the Smyrna 
lectionary (fig. 63). For this a very similar model must have been used: even 


37 Unpublished. 

1s A. Davipsson, Miniatyr och initial. Medeltide bokmaleri i Uppsala universitets- 
bibliotekssamlingen. Uppsala 1970, 26—30, 2 figs. 

2 Farmnp, fig. 120. , 

» Tbid., figs. 1. 4. 13. 16. 

31 Cf. the miniature of John in Dionysiou 12: Treasures of Mt. Athos I, fig. 35. 
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the accessories, i.e., the wooden seat, the table with its cupboard and iron 
locks and the lectern, are practically identical. The draperies with all their 
complicated turns are faithfully reproduced, but they are translated into a 
harder and more angular idiom, and the linear interplay of the sharp ridges of 
folds speak eloquently for a date about the end of the century. In its treatment 
of the drapery, John in Smyrna recalls its close contemporary, the Princeton 
portrait of Matthew (fig. 41), which has a similar scale-like rendering of the 
mantle falling down the back. In comparison, the Princeton portrait is really 
inferior as a work of art: the body is badly proportioned, with its lower part 
too short, and the cushion echoes, rather unconvincingly, the shape of the 
seat. The end of this series of reading evangelists is marked by two further 
Athos miniatures, Philotheou 5 (fig. 57)** and Stauronikita 53 (fig. 60)35, the 
latter an attractive and eminently successful variant of the Smyrna miniature 
which foreshadows the fully developed “‘second Palaeologan style” ®, 

The type of evangelist seen in full frontal view — Luke in the Mt. Sinai 
New Testament (fig. 56), Mark in all the other manuscripts (figs. 42. 46. 58. 59) 
is by far the most intriguing of them all. In Byzantium, full-face portraits are 
the exception rather than the rule. The few isolated tenth-century examples 
seem to be freaks rather than a genuine part of the middle Byzantine tradi- 
tion*®’; and some pictures in manuscripts of the “decorative style” of the late 
twelfth and early thirteenth centuries® are almost as isolated. In the Latin 
West, on the other hand, the frontal type is extremely common, from the early 
days of late antique and insular illumination through the Carolingian and 
into the Romanesque period®. It is more than probable that the ancestors of 
our portraits should be sought in western and not in Greek illumination. 
It is hard to believe that Luke in the Mt. Sinai Gospels (fig. 56), or perhaps 
his more purely Byzantine model, who raises his right hand with the pen, 
and displays an open book with his left, is entirely unconnected with the type 
represented by John in the Carolingian Coronation Gospels in Vienna” and 
its numerous progeny. 

The three miniatures of Mark in Iviron (fig. 46), Paris‘!, and Princeton 
(fig. 42) are undoubtedly the finest and most original works of the whole 
“group”. Even in Paris this portrait is far superior to its companions. Mark, 


+4 Unpublished. 
** Unpublished. The manuscript has not yet been studied. 
** BucHTHaL — BELTING 72. 
*”7 Among the few examples are WEITZMANN, Buchmalerei, figs. 74. 302. 316. 
** Cf, 0. g., Dionysiou 23: Treasures of Mt. Athos I, fig. 57. 
-** Reallexikon z. deutschen Kunstgeschichte VI. Munich 1973, col. 466. 
J. E. GarupE, Carolingian Painting. London 1977, pl. 10. 
1 Omont, pl. XCIa. 
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grey-haired and grey-bearded, with luxuriant moustaches and side-whiskers, 
represents a type that is to all intents and purposes unique among Byzantine 
evangelist portraits. The grandiose and monumental impression is enhanced 
by its strongly individual appearance and its stern, spectral expression. The 
symmetrical setting of the Iviron and Paris portraits, with the identical 
tables, desks, and lecterns, recurs in the Smyrna picture. Unfortunately, it 
is difficult to appreciate its qualities to the full as the only existing photo- 
graph is unsatisfactory; it appears that the pigments of the face had com- 
pletely flaked off. Finally, in the Princeton miniature (fig. 42) the gaunt, 
forbidding figure has become an ascetic saint of overpowering spirituality. 
It shares with the portrait of the reading Matthew in the same manuscript 
(fig. 41) the exaggerated height of the torso, a feature which adds to its intro- 
verted and unapproachable appearance. 

Where and how did this outstanding and unique portrait type come into 
being ? It certainly has no forerunners in Byzantine art. It has been mentioned 
before that the frontal view itself is in all probability a western import. The 
arrangements of folds, especially across the lap, make one think of the “Mul- 
denfalten”’ of northern French and Mosan art of the beginning of the century, 
as found in manuscripts as well as on figures of apostles and prophets on shrines 
and reliquaries*’. The argument for a western prototype may be clinched by 
reference to the broad frames of the Iviron and Paris miniatures, with their 
“double-axe” motif, a feature common in Romanesque illumination in the 
West #4, 

Two more miniatures of Mark deserve passing mention as they are also 
derived from models belonging to the ‘‘group”: those of the Athos Gospels 
Philotheou 5 (fig. 58) and Stauronikita 53 (fig. 59)4°, both from about the 
turn of the century. They differ somewhat from the standard type: the evan- 
gelist’s head is slightly inclined and turned towards the lectern. The shapes of 
the lecterns themselves show that both miniatures derive from a model, or 
models, of the Iviron-Smyrna, rather than of the Princeton variety. In the 
Stauronikita miniature, probably the later of the two, the lectern is much 
simplified. In both these later manuscripts the table to the left is now missing, 
and the symmetrical arrangement of the portrait has been abandoned, with 


41 PaAPADAKI — OEKLAND, pl. 29. 

43 Characteristic works are the Shrine of the three Kings in Cologne, and the Reli- 
quary of the Holy Cross in Trier, cf. D. K6rzscue in: Rhein und Maas. Ausstellungs- 
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the result that the Stauronikita miniature, in particular, is more “humanized” 
by comparison with its predecessors. It is a very attractive work, foreshadow- 
ing the “second Palaeologan style” *’. Both figures are shown against an archi- 
tectural background; the zigzag motif incorporated into the ornaments of 
the back walls of the Smyrna and Stauronikita miniatures points to a common 
source. 

Finally, John in the de luxe lectionary A 111 in the Lavra Monastery 
(fig. 50), which I have mentioned before, presents an uncouth and inferior 
reflection of the same pictorial type, a poor imitation of the other members 
of the “group”. In this it is comparable to the Matthew portrait discussed 
above (fig. 49). 

To wind up this section on evangelist portraits, Matthew in the Smyrna 
lectionary (fig. 61) is here confronted with the magnificent picture of the same 
evangelist in the Oxford Gospels, Christ Church College Wake 25 (fig. 62), 
which confirms the latter’s date in the early years of the fourteenth century 
recently proposed by Bexrine**. The figural type is @ variation of that of 
John in the tenth century Athens Gospels, no. 56%. 


47 BucuTHAaL -—~ BELTING 72. 
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As so few medieval Jfusterbacher have survived, the twelve pages with 
drawings from the thirteenth century inserted in the Wolfenbittel manuscript 
have attracted a great deal of attention. They have, to some extent, become 
responsible for shaping our ideas of the entire genus of Musterbacher. In fact 
the Wolfenbittel sketches are only a haphazard compilation excerpted not 
from original works of art, but from earlier, perhaps even from several earlier, 
collections of drawings. These surviving sketches, therefore, convey only 
selective and second-hand information of their prototypes, which precisely 
accounts for the irregularities in the iconography of some of the figures and 
groups. It stands to reason that such collections of useful artistic formulas 
were not unique but would have existed in a number of copies with slight 
variations. The Wolfenbiittel set is today as complete as it ever was from the 
moment when it was bound, with the exception of the single leaf which was 
cut out with a pen-knife®, But it must have had predecessors which were 
iconographically more comprehensive, and which offered cycles more complete 
and also more rationally arranged. The Vercelli Rotulus® is probably a more 
authentic example of a medieval Musterbuch than the Wolfenbiittel leaves, 
with their unsystematic juxtaposition of heterogeneous material. It would 
be a mistake to take the latter as a typical representative of its genre. 

There are two distinct groups of drawings: biblical scenes and evangelist 
portraits, but they are all by the same hand. Some pages contain figures 
belonging to both groups. This juxtaposition does not necessarily imply that 
they were all copied from the same Bfusterbuch, but even if there were two 
sources, they must have been very much alike in style and character, and 
must have belonged to the same artistic ambiente. 

The biblical scenes present an arbitrary selection from the standard 
cycle of Byzantine monumental church decoration. There is a complete 
Anastasis composition, parts of five or six other New Testament subjects, 


© Cf. p. 15. 
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and of one Old Testament theme. Ultimately they are based on various fres- 
coes and mosaics which the author of the original Mfusterbuch must have seen 
in a number of different churches in the Christian East. He was an itinerant 
artist, who followed the trend of the time, and must like many of his colleagues 
have benefited from the possibilities of easier contact with the Byzantine world, 
opened up by the Fourth Crusade, and have travelled east to study and to 
learn at first hand. Since the greatest number of parallels for his work are to 
be found in Serbia, one would like to assume that he travelled mainly in or 
through the Balkans. 

Then, as now, one of the main points of departure on the way to Serbia 
was Venice. The work on progress on the mosaics of the ducal basilica of San 
Marco made the city a Byzantine artistic enclave in the West, and it had a 
powerful influence on surrounding territories, and further afield. In one instance 
a direct connection between a surviving mosaic in San Marco and the Jfuster- 
buch can be definitely established: in the Agony in the Garden the figure of 
Christ, a very individualized rendering of the subject, as well as Peter and the 
reclining apostle next to him, are so similar to the corresponding Musterbuch 
figures that a common model is the only possible explanation. I have mentioned 
that the Wolfenbiittel master must have used preparatory sketches as his 
model, and not the mosaics themselves, for his drawing of the reclining apostle 
on fol. 92 (fig. 13) is more complete than the corresponding figure in the mosaic. 
The second direct connection with Venice is the similarity of the two pairs 


of antithetically arranged evangelist portraits in the Austerbuch with the © 


relief sculptures from the former iconostasis of San Marco. Although the 
precise nature of the relationship still eludes us, the practical identity of some 
of the figural types and iconographical details establishes an impressive link 
between the Musterbuch and Venetian art. The sketches should, in all pro- 
bability, be traced back to drawings which were also used by the sculptors. 
Finally, certain details in some figures of the Anastasis mosaic in San Marco, 
such as the prostrate figure of Hades, again point to Venice as the stylistic 
and iconographical fountainhead of the Wolfenbiittel leaves. 

But the precise prototypes for the majority of the other drawings, espe- 
cially the other biblical scenes, which our master collected on his travels, cannot 
be determined with any degree of certainty. The comparisons I adduced are 
mostly with Serbian and Macedonian frescoes, but none of them were close 
enough to suggest a direct link. Moreover, more often than not the Serbian 
works date from the second half of the century, in other words, they are later 
than the Musterbuch drawings. This does not necessarily constitute a flaw in 
method ®: the identical iconographical formulae may well have been in com- 
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mon use in the Byzantine world much earlier than those examples which have 
survived. In some instances there is convincing evidence. Thus, while the 
fresco of the Sacrifice of Abraham at Arilje (fig. 15), from the last decade of 
the century, provides the closest available parallel to the Musterbuch figure 
of the patriarch (fig. 12), its counterpart in Ochrid, from the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century ®, would have served just as well as an illustration if it were 
better preserved. Furthermore, one needs to remember that Serbia itself was 
not a fountainhead but a more or less provincial outpost where metropolitan 
masters were frequently called in to work and to instruct local artists®4. Its 
prominence in our view of Byzantine thirteenth century art is largely due to 
the paucity of monumental church decoration in other parts of the orthodox 
world, and also to the state of publication of such paintings as do exist. In 
all probability most of these frescoes were inspired by an artistic tradition 
emanating from some metropolitan centre. It has been noted that Serbian 
church decoration of the thirteenth century, seen as a whole, does not offer 
a logical and self-contained stylistic progression®5, Each major monument 
represents the influx of new artistic ideas from outside, and thus is, in a way, 
a new beginning. But the identity of the fountainhead, or fountainheads, has 
so far remained elusive. Naturally, Constantinople, and in the second place 
Salonica, have the strongest claims; they may both have played an important 
part. But did monumental church decoration, tied as it was to the orthodox 
cult, continue at all during the Latin occupation of both cities ? I would answer 
that it did continue, more or less covertly. It is true that the Greeks were not 
allowed to erect new churches. But, in theory at least, the Franks and Vene- 
tians only took over places of worship which had been abandoned, amounting 
to some thirty in Constantinople itself®*; and Pope Innocent III specifically 
warned the Latin patriarchate to permit the Greeks to retain their own rite®”. 
This concession presumably included the keeping of the decoration of Greek 
churches in some state of reasonable repair. The evidence is meagre enough, 
but we know that muralists from Constantinople were called to work in the 
Serbian patriarchal church at Zita as late as 122058, Moreover, Salonica, the 
capital of the Latin Kingdom of Boniface of Montferrat, was in Greek hands 
again from 1224, first as part of the despotate of Epirus, then of the Greek 
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Empire of Nicaea®®. No doubt extensive restoration work was needed after 
twenty years of neglect. The recently uncovered frescoes of Hosios David, 
still unpublished and of stupendous quality, are somewhat earlier in date, 
roughly about 1200; they may eventually turn out to be the work of Constan- 
tinopolitan artists. But whether they had any local successors we just do not 
know. The enigmatic allusion by the historian Blemmydes to frescoes in the 
monastic church at Sosandra®, perhaps painted at the request of the Nicaean 
emperor John Vatatzes, who chose the monastery as his burying place, does 
not lead any further; nor do the miserable fragments of other church deco- 
rations within the domain of the Nicaean Empire®™. We may be on safer 
ground with the frescoes of Sopocani®? which are usually attributed to the 
period around 1265, i.e., a few years after the restoration of the Palaeologi 
to Constantinople when artistic activities in the capital itself must have been 
renewed on a vast scale, and a few masters of outstanding excellence could 
probably be spared to plan and to execute the decoration of the monastery 
church which was to be the last resting place of several members of the Serbian 
royal house. We saw that in spite of all the differences of iconographical 
detail the overall similarity of its Anastasis composition with that in the 
Musterbuch is very striking ®. Equally valid is the comparison of the Ifuster- 
buch Lamentation with the fresco in the church of the Peribleptos at Ochrid, 
executed towards the end of the century, and in all probability the work 
of a group of artists from Salonica®; but we have to confess our utter igno- 
rance as to its Macedonian ancestry. 

Thus, on balance, it would appear that the Venetian artist, who executed 
the antecedent of our Musterbuch, collected his material not at the fountain- 
head, in Constantinople or in Salonica, even less in Nicaea, but partly in Venice 
itself, and mostly during extensive travels through the Balkans. There is one 
important piece of evidence in favour of this last conjecture: the inspiring 
figure looking over the evangelist’s shoulder on fol. 91° (fig. 16) is a feature 
unknown in middle Byzantine Gospels except perhaps in outlying provinces. 
To the Serbian miniatures mentioned above which depict the figure, we may 
add the murals in the church of the Virgin in Peé, and in Manasija®. It is 
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true that the frescoes in Peé, just as the book illustrations to which I alluded 
above, belong to the fourteenth century, and those of Manasija even to the 
early fifteenth, but even though we do not know their antecedents, we may 
take it that the inspiring figure was part of the local Serbian tradition. It is 
perhaps not too far-fetched to mention in this connection the inspiring angels 
leaning over the shoulders of the Latin church Fathers in the pendentives 
of the Cupola mosaic of the hierarchies in the Baptistry of San Marco in 
Venice ®, again an isolated instance, and only very slightly later in date than 
the frescoes in Peé. Once again we are led back to the art of the provinces 
bordering on the Adriatic, and to their centre, Venice. 

The crucial role played by Venice and the Venetian fleet during the 
Frankish conquest and occupation of Constantinople is well known®. Venice 
was to rule three eighths of the capital as well as of the Empire®, Venetian 
clerics were elected to the patriarchate”. But the emperor, who resided in the 
Blachernae palace, was French, or rather Flemish; and the imperial chapels 
of Notre Dame of the Blachernes and St. Michael of the Bukoleon — the 
ancient Nea of the Sacred Palace — were served by chapters consisting of 
French and Flemish clerics who owed no allegiance to the patriarch”. The 
arrangement was bound to lead to constant friction, not only between the 
various clerics, but also more generally between the Venetians and the French, 
who constituted the bulk of the administration and the occupying army. 
Such problems did not, however, distract the victors — French and Venetians 
alike — from appropriating the most desirable treasures of Constantinopolitan 
churches, reliquaries, goldsmiths’s work, and priceless textiles, as well as 
other works of art. Some of the former richness of Constantinople may still 
be admired in the Treasury of San Marco, and elsewhere7?. 

The traffic was not in one direction alone. The itinerant Latin artists 
who came to the East intent on studying Byzantine works in situ, mosaics 
and frescoes in particular, have already been mentioned. Some, like the master 
of the original Musterbuch, visited the Balkans, others found their way to the 
Bosphorus itself. Those who came from the north mostly used Venice as their 
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port of transit, and sometimes even as their temporary base of operations, 
making Venetians familiar with their native techniques and thus contributing 
to the cosmopolitan flavour of Venetian art. The Athos Monastery Hagiou 
Pavlou possesses a devotional plaque, a Venetian work of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, with the Deesis and archangels in the centre and a series of octagonal 
medallions of apostles in the outer field?’. It is of special interest because of 
its total lack of stylistic and iconographical homogeneity. The Virgin, the 
Baptist and the apostles are on small parchment miniatures inserted under 
rock crystal. This was a characteristically Venetian technique intended to 
imitate the highly prized Byzantine enamels, which had by then become 
scarce and valuable, even in Venice’4. John the Baptist is represented as 
youthful and beardless; the apostles have Latin captions and their selection 
follows the western canon’5, Whereas these miniatures imitate Byzantine 
style, the central field resembles a Mosan enamel. It depicts Christ as supreme 
judge seated on a Romanesque throne, with raised arms, the right hand 
performing a gesture of speech, the left holding an orb; incongruously, it has 
the caption IC XC in Greek. It is only quite recently that scholars have rea- 
lized that the Christ is not Mosan, but a Venetian imitation in verre églomisé. 
Whatever the precise date in the thirteenth century of the object in its present 
form, the central field must belong to its first quarter, and invites comparison 
with the French ‘“‘Muldenfaltenstil” of that period; its model may have been 
one of those northern devotional objects sent from western Europe via Venice 
to the East. 

There is even an instance of work in the Mosan style being produced in 
Constantinople itself. Gerardus, a Mosan goldsmith and follower of Nicholas 
of Verdun, was resident in Constantinople early in the thirteenth century”*. 
He was commissioned by the Latin emperor Henry (who died in 1216) to 
produce a golden reliquary of the Holy Cross which, with its revealing in- 
scription, still survives and is now also in the Treasury of San Marco’. The 
emperor Henry’s coronation crown (1206), now in the Diocesan Museum at 
Namur, may also have been made by the Mosan expatriate Gerardus’8. 

It was not only artists who travelled east; objects, such as manuscripts, 
must also have made the journey. There was a need for western service books 
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and other liturgical paraphernalia, with which to celebrate service in the Latin 
rite in those churches taken over by the conquerors; there is nothing to indicate 
that those objects were produced on the spot. We do not know of a single 
Latin manuscript, liturgical or otherwise, which was written in Constanti- 
nople, or, for that matter, in Salonica, during the first half of the thirteenth 
century. On the contrary: we know of a letter which Baldwin, the first Latin 
emperor, addressed to Pope Innocent III asking to send him monks of the 
principal orders, canons regular and others, together with missals, breviaries, 
and other books containing the ecclesiastical office according to the insti- 
tutions of the Holy Roman church. The pope urged the hierarchy in France 
to comply with the emperor’s request”®, Although the letter dates from the 
first years of the Latin Empire, there is no reason to suppose that later the 
situation changed. One would like to assume that there were illuminated 
manuscripts among those which were sent, and that they were bound to 
attract the attention and curiosity of those Greek miniaturists who had 
remained in Constantinople, and of their successors after 1261. 

Curiously enough, Venice itself had not yet, by that time, developed into 
an important centre of book illumination. It appears that in the twelfth century 
the city did not produce any illustrated manuscripts at all; even the magni- 
ficent giant Bible in four volumes from the second quarter of the thirteenth, 
which has with good reason been attributed to Venice™, has so far remained 
an utterly isolated document. The initials in the Bible are derived from the 
central and north Italian traditions, and intermingled with influences from 
France, Sicily, and even Latin Jerusalem; its figural miniatures, more Byzan- 
tinizing than most comparable Italian works of the time, seem to owe much to 
the mosaics of San Marco®!, Obviously at this period Venetian illumination 
was still in its formative stage, and was not yet practised on a grand scale. 
This in its turn implies that most of the illustrated manuscripts sent out from 
western Europe to Constantinople must have been French and Flemish, i. e., 
they were produced in the main artistic centres of the principal occupying 
powers. When it is considered that some of the most important medieval 
trade routes led to Venice from Austria and Germany, German manuscripts, 
also, must have been sent to the East. 

Be this as it may, Venice not only acted as the principal intermediary 
between the Greek East and the Latin West, but also made good use of the 
works which passed through in transit in both directions. Due to the unique 


** K. Serron, The Papacy and the Levant I (Memoirs of the American Philosophical 
Society 114). Philadelphia 1976, 20. 

% E. B. Garrison, A giant Venetian Bible of the earlier thirteenth century, in: 
Scritti di storia dell’arte in onore di Mario Salmi. Roma 1961, 363 ff. 

8! Thid. 368. 
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historical and geographical position of this extraordinary city Byzantine and 
northern European art converged freely on its workshops which must have 
been connected, for the most part, with the large-scale activities being under- 
taken at that time in and around San Marco. The products which resulted 
are strangely hybrid creations, neither purely Byzantine nor purely western 
in character, but betraying a knowledge of both traditions®?. The evangelists 
of the Afusterbuch, in particular, are typical representatives of this combination 
of two traditions which had until then been more or less separate. Thus, the 
facing pairs on fols. 89/89¥®* are basically Byzantine figures, but at least two 
of them act in a characteristically western manner: Luke uses an eraser with 
his left hand, and John displays an unfurled banderole. The sculptures of the 
former iconostasis of San Marco witness that this set of figures was indeed 
known in Venice. Again, the various types of authors on fols. 78¥/91 54 are most 
unusual. Those to the left on fol. 78% defy precise classification: they appear 
to be playful combinations of strange figures which can hardly have served 
as evangelist portraits. A similar lack of serious intent, i.e., a tendency to 
explore the effect. of unusual combinations, distinguishes the drawings on 
fol. 91 where the evangelist John dictating to Prochoros has a head which 
does not belong to this type; and the figure next to the female personification 
leaves one guessing whether its antecedents were evangelists at all, or perhaps 
David the psalmist. 

The figural types of the evangelists of the WEITZMANN-“group”, starting 
with the Gospels in Athens, betray a similar ambivalent attitude. Two of the 
Athens evangelists exhibit scrolls in the western manner. The “group” is 
joined by the Mt. Sinai Gospels, the earliest and also iconographically and 
stylistically the most westernized of all the manuscripts. It certainly deserves 
the separate study which we have been promised*®. Finally, there is the 
evangelist sharpening his pen: the type is a western creation and very com- 
mon in Romanesque art, but from the thirteenth century onwards it is equally 
at home in the East ®*, 

Why did these western evangelist types with their characteristic acti- 
vities have such a resounding success in the East? It appears that the 


83 Bettina 1978, 252. 

*3 Our figs. 19 and 20. 

84 Our fig. 17. 

*s BucHTHAL — BELTING 63. It might be mentioned in this context that the 
various aspects of western influences in Byzantine monumental painting of the fourteenth 
and early fifteenth centuries have been studied by T. Ve_mans, Infiltrations occiden- 
tales dans la peinture murale byzantine aux XIV¢ et au début du XV¢° siécle, in: L’école 
de la Morava et son temps. Symposium de Resava 1968 (Beograd 1972) 37—48. 

8¢ Cf. p. 38. 
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Byzantine masters were fascinated and intrigued by the variety, the multi- 
plicity of activities, the psychological concentration, and the picturesque 
poses which characterize western evangelist pictures, and which present such 
a forceful contrast to the rigid, limited and rather lifeless canon of Byzantine 
portraiture. The Byzantine masters were interested in the ever-changing 
aspects and character types of western evangelists who seem to be portrayed as 
individual personalities. These types were now enthusiastically taken up in 
the East, especially after the Greek and Latin worlds had, in spite of all 
antagonisms, drawn more closely to each other. Thus, an important contri- 
bution of the Musterbuch is that it provides a forum for a discussion of the 
lessons Greek masters could, and would, learn from their Latin counterparts. 
One should not forget that with the production of these manuscripts we are on 
the threshold of the period when Cicero, Ovid, Augustine, and Boethius, 
among others, were for the first time translated into Greek®. The Jf usterbuch, 
far from playing the role of a fountainhead itself, represents an intermediate 
stage between the contradictory claims of the two traditions, and, to a certain 
extent, reconciles them. 


* K. Krumpacuer, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur. Munich 71897, 
543—546; H. Hunoer, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner (Byzan- 
tinisches Handbuch V) II. Munich 1978, 68. 
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When all these facts are considered together, they suggest a situation 
for which there is no definite proof, but which I find highly attractive and 
visually highly probable: not only was the earlier Bfusterbuch from which 
the Wolfenbiittel drawings were copied the work of an Italian master from 
Venice; the Wolfenbuattel sketches themselves should also be attributed to a Venetian 
craftsman. The Italian affiliations of the Bfusterbuch are indeed unmistakable. 
The finest drawings, such as Christ from the Anastasis, the Angel seated on 
the empty Tomb, or Abraham sacrificing his son, with their classical poise, their 
perfect mastery of movement and proportions, and the complete absence of 
any late Romanesque mannerisms, remind one more of Italian than of Saxon 
art. There is in fact nothing in the style of any of the drawings that could 
be called specifically Saxon. The head of Abraham, or those of Matthew and 
Mark on fols. 78%/91 (fig. 17), or that of Elijah in the centre of fol. 78/919 
(fig. 16), do not strike one as mere copies of mediterranean works: to my mind 
they are the real thing. It is perhaps worth recalling that the first eminent art 
historian to study these drawings, no less a scholar than WILHELM Vv. Bopg, 
took all of them to be Italian works*®; his attribution was subsequently 
discarded by RicKER-HAHNLOSER but never refuted. It would be disingenuous 
to pretend that the drawings are all of the same high standard — though all 
attempts to describe those differences rationally have so far failed —, but 
neither are the mosaics of San Marco. It will be remembered that I speci- 
fically adduced certain mosaics for stylistic comparison with some of the least 
successful among the drawings. Moreover, one should remember that at 
precisely this period, the second quarter of the century, a certain consanguinity 
to northern style may also be observed in certain mosaics in San Marco itself, 
namely, in the standing prophets in the west arm of the nave — further evi- 
dence that this northern element in Venice became at exactly that time part 
of its artistic heritage. 


88 W. Bopz, Skizzen eines italienischen Malers vom Ausgange des dreizehnten 
Jahrhunderts in einem Codex der Bibliothek zu Wolfenbiittel. Zeitschrift f. bildende 
Kunst 8 (1873) 136—139. 
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In conclusion I want to return to a problem which has stirred the imagi- 
nation of art historians for the last half century: do the Musterbuch drawings 
precede or follow the Goslar miniatures? By now it should be clear that this is 
a non-problem: the sketches are the work of a Venetian master who draws on 
the eastern and western traditions alike and offers hybrid creations only too 
prone to deceive the unsuspecting student; the miniatures, on the other hand, 
take up the types transmitted to the north through a slightly earlier Muster- 
buch with similar sketches. The priority of figural types certainly rests with 
the drawings: Joseph of Arimathaea found in the Musterbuch, and elsewhere 
in Byzantine art, is transformed into an anonymous bystander in the Goslar 
Gospels, and the evangelist Matthew to the right of fol. 89 is, in Goslar, changed 
incongruously into Luke. The miniatures also lack the sophisticated sweeping 
system of straight parallel lines which give the Musterbuch figures their parti- 
cular identity. The Goslar master prefers a less robust, a more sensitive and 
diffident approach, which gives to his work a lyrical quality almost entirely 
absent from the drawings. HaseLorr’s argument® that the Goslar master 
did not copy isolated Byzantine figures, but was familiar with the whole 
gamut of activities of a Byzantine scriptorium has lost nothing of its persuasive- 
ness. The western heritage is here combined with the living Byzantine tradition, 
to produce one of the most outstanding creations of German medieval art. 
We would do the Goslar master a grave injustice were we to credit him with 
merely imitating three figures from a Venetian Musterbuch. His knowledge 
of Byzantine art was less superficial, and was based on a more intuitive under- 
standing. He was able to infuse the old schemata with new life and a new 
directness. It will remain a task for the future to determine the precise character 
of those of his models which were genuinely Byzantine. 


Finally, one point should be briefly mentioned because it was recently 
given some prominence in the discussion of the evaluation of the connection 
between the Musterbuch and the Goslar Gospels™. The little head with a hood 
added incongruously near the right-hand margin of fol. 89 of the Afusterbuch 
(fig. 19) is strongly reminiscent of a similar head in the Goslar miniature of 
the Calling of the Apostles, where it appears among the fishes in the sea. The 
comparison, not unnaturally, has been considered an indication of the direct 
dependence of the Ifusterbuch on the Goslar miniatures. In fact, such heads 
are common stock-in-trade among the ornamental decoration and “‘droleries”’ 
in northern manuscripts of the thirteenth century. Its presence in the Muster- 


8° O. Dorrine — G. Voss, Meisterwerke der Kunst aus Sachsen und Thiringen. 
Magdeburg 1905, 99. 
* GosEeBRUCH 1975, note 52. 
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buch, where it was evidently added as an afterthought”, does prove that the 
Wolfenbiittel leaves — which were kept until 1558 in the Cistercian Monastery 
of Marienthal near Helmstedt, to the east of Braunschweig — were in Germany 
as early as the thirteenth century. It cannot be adduced to prove a direct 
connection with the Goslar Gospels, which, as we saw, has to be rejected on 
stylistic as well as on iconographical grounds. But as we know that the Muster- 
buch must have circulated in several copies, the little head may well indicate 
that two of these copies were available in the region as early as the thirteenth 
century. 

Art historians have, in general, exaggerated the importance of the Muster- 
buch as a fountainhead for western medieval art. It is correct to say that, in 
KiTzINGER’s terminology, it is more an iconographical guide than a motif 
book. What is important is that a number of formulas — the Agony scene and 
most evangelist portraits — were created in Venice, the city uniquely qualified 
to act as a meeting ground for eastern and western art in the first half of the 
thirteenth century. Most New Testament scenes, on the other hand, may be 
reflections of the artistic activities of Constantinople during the Latin Empire, 
when some of the foundations for early Palaeologan art seem to have been 
laid. But the Dfusterbuch is only a selective copy, an incomplete and utterly 
disorganized second-hand reflection of a collection of Byzantine and Byzan- 
tinizing formulas. One should be wary of taking the haphazard arrangement 
of the Wolfenbiittel leaves as typical for the genus of medieval Musterbicher. 
The leaves are late copies brought accidentally together, and in spite of their 
rarity value one should not over-estimate their wider significance or use them 
as the starting-point for bold and unprovable theories. 


* Ita presence, just as that of the horse in the top left-hand corner of the same 
page, makes no sense within the iconographical program of the Musterbuch — an argu- 
ment which remains valid even though the horse and the hooded head did not as readily 
disappear under the infra-red rays as the trefoil arch about whose late date there cannot 
be the slightest doubt. The additions may not all be contemporary, and may not have 
been drawn in the same ink, but they remain nevertheless additions. 
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